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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE THIRD YEARBOOK 

The actual practices of supervisors in 
he field are reflected in the Third Year- 
book of the Department of Supervisors. 
They are not so satisfactory as one could 
wish. Evidently the lofty ideals set up in 
several recent books and articles on super- 
vision are largely made up of the substance 
of things hoped for rather than already at- 
tained. Allowing for striking exceptions, 
it appears that in general Martha is busy 
in the kitchen, much concerned with a thou- 
sand and one details. Very, very seldom 
does she join the company in the drawing 
room to aid in discovering whither bound. 
In a word, supervision in fact is occupied 
with matters of technique from day to day, 
s the supervisor goes from classroom to 
assroom, almost to the total exclusion of 
ttempts to make clear the aims and objec- 
fives that should guide in the rational se- 
lection of means to reach the chosen ends. 
And this is the sort of thing, moreover, 
hat teachers generally request. They, too, 
are unaccustomed apparently to think of 
supervision as leadership in a high sense. 
tis supposed to render first aid. 

This state of affairs is, after all, not sur- 
rising. Supervision is a comparatively 


ew function. It began as mere inspection , 


by laymen and it has continued to b 
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mainly the act of visiting classrooms to ob- 
serve the work of the teacher and suggest 
improvements in it. As it has gradually 
come about that courses of study are re- 
garded as instruments of guidance in the 
educational program, and ‘‘eurriculum 
making’’ is a prominent feature of the pro- 
fessional activities of a school system, sep- 
arate bureaus of curriculum research have 
often been set up, leaving to the supervi- 
sors still the limited task of ‘‘improving 
teaching.’’ This procedure fails to recog- 
nize that the development of a better cur- 
riculum, that is, program of educative 
activities, is the first and most necessary 
step in the betterment of teaching and is, 
therefore, of the essence of supervision. It 
fails, moreover, to take account of the fact 
that the making, interpreting, and using of 
courses of study offers the most valuable 
means the supervisor has for helping teach- 
ers to give their pupils the best possible op- 
portunity to learn what the school is 
intended to teach. 

We need a better concept of supervision. 
To associate the word so closely with the 
observation and criticism of the classroom 
procedures of teachers is unfortunate. This 
distracts attention from the main point, 
not what the teacher is doing but what the 
children are doing. It leads to exagger- 
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ated emphasis upon attention to individual 
teachers at the expense of group thinking 
and group codperation. It has resulted in 
a good deal of more or less fruitless at- 
tempt to rate teachers and pass scientific 
judgment upon their methods. It obscures 
the fact that codrdination of effort is nec- 
essary, even in case the team is composed 
of stars, and hence that supervision may 
justify itself even with able and experi- 
enced teachers, each of whom is quite capa- 
ble of hoeing her own row. Above all, it 
focuses attention on the managing of reci- 
tations instead of directing it to all of the 
relations that teachers have with their pu- 
pils. As the relative importance of the 
‘‘recitation’’ diminishes and that of ‘‘per- 
sonality adjustment’’ increases in our esti- 


mation, the inadequacy of the current con. 
cept of supervision will become more and 
more evident. 

Dr. Morrison and his committee have 
done the country a great service in discoy. 
ering the actual trend of supervisory prae. 
tice taken as a whole, and in showing 
candidly and fearlessly wherein it falls 
short. They have offered abundant illus. 
trations also of better ways, and left us in 
no doubt as to the direction in which im. 
provement lies. How this report is being 
followed up is explained elsewhere in this 
issue of EpucationaAL Metuop in the an- 
nouncement of the preparation of the 
Fourth Yearbook by an able committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
McClure. 


SCORE CARDS AND RATING SHEETS IN TEACHER TRAINING 


Opa K. Peterson AND WiuuiAm A. Cook 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The purpose of the study herein reported 
was to collect score cards and rating de- 
vices for evaluating student teaching, to 
analyze them, and to study in what manner 
and to what exent teacher training institu- 
tions use them. The data were collected 
by means of a questionnaire addressed in 
October, 1928, to 99 state teachers’ colleges, 
109 state normal schools, and 28 city nor- 
mal schools, as listed in the annual direc- 
tory of the federal Bureau of Education 
for 1926-1927. The same information was 
solicited from 119 selected colleges and 
universities, including all the state univer- 
sities and other well-known institutions. 

Replies were received from 62 teachers’ 
colleges, 40 state normal schools, 10 city 
normal schools, and 61 colleges and univer- 
sities, representing in all 45 states, the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, and Hawaii. The fol- 
lowing inferences were drawn as to the 
typical nature of the returns: 

1. Of the schools not answering, few had 
anything definite to report, or they would 
at least have mailed samples of the forms 
used. 

2. Rating devices are used in about the 
Same manner in institutions not reporting 
as in those furnishing reports. 

3. Schools answering probably illustrate 
the more detailed and better organized pro- 
cedure in the use of the devices. 

Nineteen of the 173 schools replying use 
no rating device, three have no teacher- 
training department, and eight sent sam- 
ples of devices used but failed to answer 
the questionnaire. Little trouble was ¢x- 
perienced apparently in interpreting most 
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of the questionnaire, though only about 
60% of those answering did so fully. The 
material collected naturally divided the 
study into two parts: (1) the use of score 
ecards for rating specific performances with 
the supervisory purpose of improving the 
work of the student teacher; (2) the use 


fof rating cards as inspectorial devices, to 
[reach a final summary for the entire period 
lof student teaching. 


SUPERVISORY DEVICES 


Forty-eight of the 143 schools filling out 
or an approximate 
third, use a supervisory score card or rat- 
ing sheet in student teaching. Four other 
schools sent sample forms, evidently of a 
supervisory character; and fifteen addi- 
tional schools stated that they were work- 
ing on supervisory devices. Division of 
the returns indicated that colleges and uni- 
versities not primarily for the training of 
teachers depend considerably less upon 
such measures than do normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. This conclusion seems to 
be confirmed by the small per cent of col- 
leges and universities using them, accord- 
ing to the studies of Colebank,! and 
Haerther and Smith.? 

A wide variety of forms of supervisory 
device was found in use. There is the sim- 
ple form merely identifying the student 
teacher, grade taught, subject presented, 
and date, with a space for ‘‘Suggestions,”’ 
signed below by the critic. This is likely 
to be highly subjective, and not well bal- 
anced with reference to matters observed. 
More commonly employed is a ‘‘Memoran- 
dum Sheet,’’ to be used in connection with 
an observation outline of twenty or thirty 
points prepared by the administration. 
This can be made very specific, and may 
provide for noting both strong and weak 
points in the exercise observed, with a 


* North Central Association Quarterly, 3:412. 
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space for memorandum of the conference 
later held with the student teacher. Some 
schools have taken one of the common su- 
pervisory sheets used on teachers in serv- 
ice, and adapted it to the student teacher. 
These forms do not involve any compara- 
tive or quantitative estimates; they carry 
no array of qualitative terms to be em- 
ployed by the supervisor to characterize 
the quality of the performance. 

About two-thirds of the schools which 
use a supervisory device for improving 
student teachers have reduced their plan 
to a score card or rating sheet, which pro- 
vides for a definite relative rating or point 
score upon each item mentioned on the 
sheet. One teachers’ college makes the for- 
mulation of a supervisory score card a 
problem for each successive group of stu- 
dent teachers. This of course varies from 
term to term as determined by the stand- 
ards and perspective of the students who 
prepare it. A class which makes its own 
rating scale will be definitely conscious of 
the value and significance of each item it 
places in the seale. Possibly the student 
teacher’s standard of response to such a 
scale would be higher. Comparisons from 
year to year by the supervisor would, how- 
ever, be made more difficult, and the use 
of the data for final evaluation purposes 
would be small. 

This leads to the remark that ten schools 
use their supervisory rating sheet for the 
final general rating at the end of the 
period of student teaching. Sometimes 
the final general rating is a summary of 
the ratings given on specific exercises 
throughout the period of student teaching. 
This does not take into proper account 
necessarily the improvement made by the 
student teacher during his laboratory 
period. In some other cases the rating on 
the last exercise observed is the final gen- 


* Educational Administration and Supervision, 12:584. 
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eral rating. This also is doubtful, inas- 
much as one exercise may not be typical of 
the student’s ability. Final summaries 
must reckon both final ability and amount 
of improvement, the two worked into a 
combination which the writers are hardly 
courageous enough to prescribe in mechan- 
ical terms. 

The usual form of these sheets for super- 
vision and final evaluation contains twenty 
to thirty or more qualities or activities of 
student teaching. To each of these is as- 
signed by check in the proper column an 
estimate, as A, B, C, D, or E. Five steps 
in the scale of merit are most common, 
though three occur. Three of the sheets 
submitted provide a place for results, and 
general achievement in terms of pupil 
reaction. 

Twenty-three schools use a supervisory 
score card which is not employed at all for 
arrival at a summary grade on student 
teaching. These are similar to those al- 
ready described as to number of steps in 
the scale of merit from excellence to un- 
satisfactory performance, though the nu- 
merals from 1 to 5 often displace letters. 
A large point of distinction between differ- 
ent ones is the care displayed in some to 
define, often on the back of the card, the 
activity or trait to be rated. Some of the 
schemes list a considerable number of 
headings without giving them any organi- 
zation, whereas others are much easier to 
fill, and certainly easier to consult, because 
the individual headings are grouped under 
a few major captions. 

Prime interest is naturally felt in the 
list of qualities and activities which are 
considered important enough to include on 
the supervisory card. An attempt was 
made to tabulate the frequency of occur- 
rence of all items on forty-two samples 
submitted, with regard to both major head- 
ings and details. This was very difficult 
because of the variety of plans of organi- 
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zation followed, the indefiniteness of many 
of the terms employed, and the use of 
variety of terms almost synonymous and 
presumably intended to indicate the same 
thing. Sixty-two different personality 
traits were mentioned, but many of them 
appeared synonymous. Out of the mass of 
data the writers venture to offer a sort of 
composite supervisory score card, with 
headings chosen primarily because of fre. 
quency of mention. Freedom was exer. 
cised, it is confessed, in combining captions 
allied in sense or phrasing. Under the cir. 
cumstances no other procedure could lead 
to any kind of conclusion. Since the order 


of items under any one of the seven major}. 


headings is roughly dictated by the fre. 
quency of mention, it therefore seems at 
times not the most logical. 

The recent spread of the supervisory 
sheets or score cards is evident from the 
fact that about two-thirds of the schools 
now employing them have had them in us: 
for five years or less, while two-fifths have 
used them less than two years. 

In 26 schools one officer uses the super: 
visory device; in 19 others two officers par- 
ticipate; and in 3 schools three officers 
have a hand. In over 80% of the schools 
the critic teacher, supervising teacher, or 
training teacher (evidently all referring to 
similar individuals) is the dominant per- 
son in this matter. The critic rates with 
various frequencies, but a rating once 4 
week or oftener is the rule in the majority 
of cases. Weak students are checked more 
frequently than strong ones in a number 
of schools. Other officers than the critic 
check at longer intervals, perhaps each six 
to nine weeks typically, but the regularity 
with which they are able to get to this is 
quite uncertain. 

The sentiment in filling supervisory de 
vices is three to one in favor of doing it 
‘fon the ground’’ instead of afterwards. 
Those who favor the latter method aver 
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that to do otherwise disturbs the student have no scale for final evaluation, whereas dist 
teacher. About one-fourth of the replies nearly a hundred employing a scale for the 
indicate that some of the data is recorded final evaluation utilize none for supervig ?™ 
at the time of the observation and the rest sory purposes. The emphasis in teacher 
of it later. training therefore goes to inspection ani 

A basis for conference and educational evaluation rather than to improvement. salt 
counsel is the main purpose of the super- Comparisons again with the studies of Coleg ?™ 
visory rating in the overwhelming major- bank, and of Haerther and Smith, as well ral 
ity of the schools. The conferences may be as comparisons within the writers’ own top 


individual or group. Schools which em- body of data, lead to the conclusion that ~” 
ploy the supervisory scale to make the colleges and universities have been mor Sur 
rating for class standing choose from the conservative with regard to rating scales ben 
top of the list in making nominations for for general efficiency than have institutions this 
teaching positions. In one interesting case primarily for the training of teachers. by 
it is reported that the purpose is ‘‘to mo- Nearly every institution has its own rat- and 
tivate observation.’’ In this school the stu- ing form for general efficiency, 119 schools - 
dent observer holds the sheet while submitting 116 different samples.’ An ef- gen 


observing the critic or demonstration fort to classify the forms from a mechani-§* & 


teacher. cal standpoint showed forty-five large red 
sheets with six to twelve major headings, ; 

ee ee ee See thirteen small cards, eight graphs, six fold}: 
EFFICIENCY ati 


ers, and a number of others which cal b 
Of the 173 schools responding to the hardly be classified. - 
inquiry of this study, 148, or over 85%, The small card is characterized by a few 


use a rating scale to estimate general effi- headings, with no subdivisions, and usually a 
ciency in student teaching. Only three of noexplanations. The latter, however, need “ 
the schools employing a supervisory device not be true. Two schools which have n0 “a 


* Twenty-nine schools which claimed to use rating scales sent no samples for examination. 
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explanations of terms on the score cards 
have a page of definitions of qualities for 
ue with the cards. The typical large 
sheet contains four to seven major head- 
ings with a variable number of sub-divi- 
sions. The folder contains the material of 
a large rating sheet, plus considerable per- 
sonal information of probable interest to 
the prospective employer. It may be a 
combination of student teaching rating 
with the registration blank of the office on 
recommendation of teachers. 

The Student Teaching Record, designed 
by Edith E. Beechel for Ohio University, 
is illustrative of the graphs. Meanings of 
terms appearing on the front of the sheet 
usually are characterized briefly on the 
back. Three of the graphs list nineteen 
distinct points without major headings; 
the other five list twenty to thirty-one 
points under the three headings given on 
Miss Beechel’s graph: (1) teacher’s schol- 
arship and professional growth; (2) re- 
sults of teaching in pupil growth; and (3) 
personal facts about the teacher. The 
traits and activities are listed across the 
top of the sheet, and a red line runs hori- 
zontally across the field of the graph below. 
Superiority is indicated by placing a cross 
beneath the caption estimated and above 
this red line, while inferiority is indicated 
by placing the cross beneath the quality 
and below the red line. <A zigzag line con- 
necting these crosses gives at a glance the 
general rating of the student teacher. If 
a great many points are to be rated, the 
red median line may run lengthwise of the 
sheet. 

Closely allied to the graph is the large 
tating sheet with captions along the left- 
hand margin, and adjectives chosen with 
tare to describe these qualities or activities 
of the student teacher ranging left to right 
across the page. The greatest difficulty 
here is to select adjectives which definitely 
describe the trait in question. An illustra- 
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tion is given of two traits, taken from one 
such ecard: 


Speech 
a. Voice 
Quality pleasing—fair—poor (throaty) 
(nasal) 
(shrill) 


Tone—carries effectively—ineffectively 
—does not carry 


Teaching technique 
a. Questioning—thought-provoking—fairly 
effective—random or indefinite 


The proper descriptive word is to be 
underlined. The above is in reality a 
three-point scale, but five-point scales are 
much more common. In addition, a quan- 
titative point scale may be placed across 
the top of the page, so that the mere under- 
lining of an adjective carries a certain 
quantitative rating. Nevertheless, it should 
be stated that very rarely is a total point 
score on all captions used to arrive at a 
summary score. 

As with the supervisory scales, the ques- 
tion most often asked is what points are 
to be included on the score card for gen- 
eral efficiency. The question is no easier 
to answer in this connection than in the 
former, but a similar effort was made to 
arrange a composite rating scale for gen- 
eral efficiency on the basis of frequency of 
mention on the samples submitted. The 
number of points is about the same as on 
the supervisory card, and similarity is 
marked. 

Surprisingly small progress is evident in 
bringing objectivity to these score cards. 
‘<Skill in questioning’’ is mentioned forty- 
eight times without a single attempt at 
definition, and the same is true of ‘‘skill 
in giving assignments.’’ Liberty was 
taken in compiling the composite score card 
to revise these two captions along lines of 
definiteness in certain directions. 
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A Composite Ratine ScaLE ror GENERAL EFFICIENCY 
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A Composite Ratine ScaLtE ror GENERAL ErricieNncy—(Continued) 
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E. Management 
. Smoothness and economy of routine 
. Promptness and accuracy of reports 


. Neatness and cleanliness of room 
. Care of light, heat, and ventilation 
. Attention to pupil hygiene 
F. Results of teaching 
1. Pupil achievement in subject matter 
2. Pupil attitudes and ideals 
G. Extra-classroom activities 
1. In relation to the school 
2. In relation to the community 


for) 


1 
2 
3. Discipline without friction .............. 
4 
5 




















Reports indicate that 40% of the rating 
scales for general efficiency have been in 
use three years or less, and that 57% have 
been in use five years or less. This is evi- 
dence of a strong recent trend in their 
favor, though it is hardly so rapid as has 
been the case with supervisory devices. 

The custom is about equally well estab- 
lished of placing full responsibility for rat- 
ing on one individual, and of dividing it 
between two. There are a few instances 
where three or even four different officers 
take part in the final rating of the student 
teacher. The director or general super- 
visor of student teaching is slightly more 
prominent than the training teacher in this 
work. While for supervisory assistance it 
apparently is felt that the close contact and 
personal sympathy of the training teacher 
are highly important, the broad basis for 
comparison possessed by the director is re- 
garded as more valuable in general effi- 
ciency rating. This impression is derived 
not only from the relative number of cases 
in which these different officers participate 
in general rating, but also from replies 
shedding light on the proportionate weight- 


ing of their estimates in making up the 
final judgment of two or more judges. 

Very few ratings are made of the stu- 
dent teacher to gain an idea of his general 
efficiency. Over 60% of the schools make 
but one or two ratings for this purpose. 
The participation of the director is much 
of the reason for this. Infrequently in- 
deed are more than four ratings of general 
efficiency attempted during the whole 
period of one’s student teaching. 

After the rating has been made, there is 
a decided disposition to acquaint the stu- 
dent teacher with the summary. Over 60% 
of the schools give him the detail of his 
general rating. Only 5% refuse to give 
him any of this information. It seems to 
be felt that he still may profit by this 
knowledge. At least he will understand 
better the spirit with which his training 
institution is willing to back his claims for 
advancement. 

In the majority of the schools the gen- 
eral efficiency rating is filed with the 
bureau of appointments in whatever detail 
it may exist. By about a third of the 
schools the ratings are used primarily for 
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placement. Several schools send out to 
possible employers the detailed ratings. A 
few schools send out only the final grade. 
Some schools which do not give out the 
student teaching evaluation exactly use it 
indirectly in making up their general esti- 
mate for purposes of recommendation. 

It is probably fair to say that super- 


EDUCATION THROUGH DISCUSSION 


Ransom A, Mackie 
Assistant Professor of History and Education, State Normal College, Dillon, Montana 


Socrates was one of the greatest teachers 
of the ancient world. Instead of lecturing 
to his hearers as the Sophists did, Socrates 
quizzed his pupils to find the truth and to 
develop in his hearers the power of 
thought. Often, on the streets of Athens, 
Socrates was surrounded by a group of 
seekers after truth, and generally they 
were anxious to contribute to the success 
of the effort to solve the problem under 
discussion. 

There were two parts to his method: the 
first was termed ‘‘the ironic’’; the second 
was called ‘‘the maieutics.’’ The ironic 


was destructive: Socrates, by a series of | 


clever questions, would lead his students 
to confess their ignorance; the maieutic 
was constructive: Socrates, by another se- 
ries of adroit questions, always led his stu- 
dents from conscious ignorance to genuine 
knowledge. 

Do not the best teachers today take their 
cue from Socrates and join their students 
in a search for truth in such a way that 
all are participants? In many up-to-date 
classrooms there is the freest give-and-take 
during the discussion of a subject. ‘‘The 
teacher of the group does not preach or 


1See numbered list of references at the end of this article. 
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visory and rating devices are used more 
generally and more scientifically in train. 
ing teachers than on teachers in service. 
On the other hand, it seems likely that 
measurement in this field still falls far 
below measurement in several of the sub- 
ject matter fields in respect to general use, 
accepted criteria, and objectivity of rating. 


lecture to his hearers, but converses with 
them in such a way as to bring about a 
free interchange of ideas’’ (1).3 

Many teachers at present use the So- 
cratic method with some modification. 
They encourage their students to change 
their points of view, theories, or concep- 
tions during the recitation and also en- 
courage them to act just as any group does ffi 
if composed of interested and intelligent 
people. ‘‘The advocate of an idea or the- 
ory which is unsatisfactory to the leader 
or to the group has the privilege of de- 
fending, or modifying, or abandoning it 
under the pressure of argument by 
others’’ (1). 

The duty of the teacher is to outline the 
lesson and take notes on collateral reading 
pertaining to every division of his outline, fj 
so that he will give the class ideas not 
found in the textbook. He also prepares 
a few questions to develop his outline of 
the lesson, so that he may quiz the class 
with the assurance that all the essentials 
will be well emphasized. 

Many teachers frequently, and nearly 
all teachers occasionally, have discussions 
in their classes as a means of gaining 














, Finowledge and developing ideals and atti- 
-Hiudes. The teacher acts as chairman. He 
_Hieads and guides the students in their dis- 
t Fcussions. ‘‘The questions are directed to 
, Fthe class as a whole. Each one makes an 
. Ieffort to answer them or to ask such ques- 
tions as arise to him’”’ (2). 

The teacher sees the class activities as 
a whole; he is a guide in planning the 
work and in its successful execution ; he is 
a counselor in all phases of education, 
whether it pertains to subject matter or 
scial conduct. He has a store of facts, 
but he does not ‘‘talk all the time’’ and 
thus deprive his students of self-expres- 
sion (3). 

The teacher corrects errors, criticizes, 
h Isupplements and acts as a court of final 
afappeal. The teacher stimulates the stu- 
dents and tries to develop their originality. 
)- fHe encourages them to express their own 
h. fviews and individuality and receive modi- 
fying influences from each other. 

Quizzes, reports by the students, and lec- 
-Btures by the instructor—all have a place 
in this scheme of teaching, but the class 
discussion is most essential. ‘‘It converts 
-fithe recitation into a working period, in 
which each student does his best thinking 
under the stimulus of his fellows and the 
teacher’? (2). 

Today it is noticeable in many schools 
that the part that the students take in the 
work of the classroom diminishes progres- 
sively as they advance. But this is not as 
it should be. High school pupils should 
recite more than grade school pupils, and 
dllege students should take mdre class 
ime in expressing what they have learned 
an high school pupils. Students in col- 
tge should be more prominent. One short 
alk by a student each class period would 
¢ very helpful to the speaker as well as to 
is classmates. 

The old idea of memorizing a textbook is 
assing. ‘‘The textbook merely serves as 
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an outline of topics to be considered. 
Every lesson is opened by a discussion in 
the class, is then studied in the textbook 
and in as many other books as are avail- 
able, and then rediscussed in the class’’ 
(2). Students often volunteer new material 
based on collateral reading. After each 
discussion on an important topic, a stu- 
dent who is able to express thought in a 
clear and convincing manner is requested 
to present the essentials, or the teacher may 
state the main conclusions or announce the 
desirability of further investigation. 

Both the class and the teacher correct 
wrong impressions of the student (4). In 
order to criticize each other and to take 
an intelligent part in the discussion of 
problems, the students must study their 
lessons diligently. Sometimes the students 
see merely the adverse side of a classmate’s 
efforts and offer criticisms that hurt with- 
out helping. This is not permitted by the 
best teachers. At no time should the stu- 
dent depart from the courtesy due any 
social group. 

The students must work up to a certain 
standard (5). The teacher will insist that 
the students speak clearly and forcefully. 
The teacher will encourage his students to 
talk sufficiently loud; to speak directly to 
the class; to be sincere; to talk earnestly ; 
“to speak so as to be heard; so as to be 
understood ; so as to be believed.”’ 

The students must be taught to think 
and speak with purpose and precision. 
When talking to their classmates, they 
must be so clear and so definite as to con- 
vey their precise meaning. The teacher 
must insist on clear thinking and forcible 
expression. Every part of the class must 
be able to hear what is said in every other 
part. 

The teacher not only trains the student 
in oral expression but also encourages him 
to be critical and self-reliant by giving him 
a chance to express his opinions, to criti- 
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eize his fellow students, and to ask ques- 
tions which open the way for new develop- 
ments, and consequently lead to growth in 
power and knowledge (5). The student is 
thus aroused and stimulated to make thor- 
ough preparation. 

Social participation is absolutely neces- 
sary for social development. The teacher 
must create conditions for genuine critical 
thinking. He must give opportunity for 
the student to do and to be rather than 
merely to know, by producing evidence, by 
thinking, reasoning, judging, and making 
decisions. 

All teachers realize the value of stimu- 
lating thought, but how is it to be done? 
We cannot think by commanding ourselves 
to think; neither can we feel by telling 
ourselves that the occasion calls for feel- 
ing (2). To be active minded is to be 
acting—not taking things as they come, 
but making them come our way. But this 
is no hit-or-miss affair. The lesson must 
be well assigned, preferably in the form 
of a problem with a few good refer- 
ences. 

Students think nearly all the time. The 
aim is to get the students to think well. 
The mind is a problem solver. One begins 
to think.if there is some problem to solve, 
or some perplexing difficulty (2). Where 
there is no problem, there is no occasion 
for deep thinking. It is perplexity, doubt, 
conflict, and not the even tenor of an un- 
troubled mind which causes reflection. 
Where there is no question, there can be 
no searching for an answer. It is the striv- 
ing to attain an end which develops 
knowledge. Must not the student prefer 
the search for truth, to truth bestowed? 
What is the value of answers which have 
not been preceded by questions? (2.) 

The teacher strives to put each student 
upon his own feet, and to keep him from 
leaning unduly upon his fellows. Each in- 
dividual then develops his own under- 
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standing. If the mind is a problem 
solver, as already stated, what must the 
teacher do? He must provide problems, 
The student must collect materials with 
which to solve these problems. The stv. 
dent must be an active selector of the 
important from the unimportant. He 
must separate the true from the false 
(2). 

A state of doubt must be maintained 
while a question is being discussed. On 
most of the questions more than one stu. 
dent should be called upon, because by s0 
doing all will get a broader view of the 
subject. The class will build up in an 
orderly, logical way, a definite store of in- 
formation through the codperation of stu- 
dents and teacher. The questions or 
suggestions will put the student into ac. 
tion. The teacher is there to occasion the 
problems, not to supply answers before 
questions have been raised within the 
learner’s mind (2). Often, however, the 
teacher summarizes whatever is presented 
by the students if he thinks it is neces. 
sary. 

The student must be the discoverer. To 
teach does not mean merely to tell, but to 
ask questions, to receive answers, and to 
stimulate thought. When difficulties pare- 
lyze the learner, he may be given a cue by 
a suggestion or a question, but he must do 
his own mental walking. The teacher or 
fellow student may pick him up when he 
stumbles, and when he is lost he should be 
shown the way, but he must not be carried. 
Of course it is assumed that the student 
can think, but he must be given something 
to think about (2). 

Much has been said against old methods 
of teaching. One eminent authority asserts 
that ‘‘precious time is lost in hearing reci- 
tations which should be given to inspiring 
and suggesting.’’ He upholds the “‘lec 
ture method,’’ but not as we generally 
think of it. He says that it is not so much 


~y 





the abolition of the lecture method that is 
needed, but rather the transformation 
from monologue to dialogue, or a kind of 
active teaching that involves constant re- 


[sponse and is punctuated with questions 


. aa. 4 


biel 


and answers. 

A teacher might get better results if he 
would adopt the standards set up by Ruby 
Minor in her Principles of Teaching, 
p. 26: 


1. Have a definite purpose in each recita- 
tion. 

2. Feel responsible for thorough prepara- 
tion and active participation. 

3. Find appropriate material, and con- 
tribute a helpful thought to the discus- 
sion. 

4. Offer and accept criticisms in a courteous 
manner. 

5. Study to make criticisms pointed and 
helpful. 

6. Accept the leadership of the one in 

charge of the discussion by courteous 
recognition of his position. 

. Organize ideas so that they will sub- 

stantiate the point. 


= 
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8. Do not monopolize the time; be brief but 
feel free to make points clear. 

9. Ask questions when thought is not under- 

stood, but be sure that the difficulty is 

not due to lack of attention before taking 

the time of the class. 

Study to make your contributions in- 

teresting. 

Be willing to assume class tasks. 

Strive for good will in every class 

activity. 


10. 


ii. 
12. 
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WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT IN A FIRST YEAR HOME-MAKING 
COURSE IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ?? 


Betua M. NEtson 
Assistant Professor, Home Economics Department, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


The necessity of basing courses of study 
upon actual known needs rather than tra- 
dition is gripping the home economics edu- 
cators as well as the academic teachers. 
The futility of molding the child to fit 
the curriculum is everywhere apparent. 
Equally evident is the value of construct- 
ing the course to help the pupil meet the 
actual needs of today. Particularly does 
this apply to the adolescent or junior high 
school pupil. Dr. C. V. Williams, Profes- 
sor of Vocational Education, Kansas State 
College, says: ‘‘We must interest young 
people in the environment of their world 
and its betterment. We must give them 
some skill training, and develop abilities 
which, under inspiration, they will take to 
their environment to improve it. We must 
give them ideals with which to ‘carry on.’ ”’ 
This is a great challenge to teachers, but 
just what skills, abilities, and information 
to give becomes a real problem. While 
community needs may differ, girls’ needs 
in general remain much the same the coun- 
try over. Yet the exact home-making needs 
of greatest importance to the junior high 
school girl have long been a matter of con- 
jecture, imagination, or opinion. 

Feeling that if teachers know what es- 
sential skills, abilities, and information 
should be expected of their pupils, they 
will be more able to give the right inspira- 
tion and ideals, the Home Economies Di- 
vision of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College began such a study in codperation 


1This material was prepared under the direction of Associate Professor Lucile Rust, of the Depart: 
ment of Education, and Dr. Margaret Justin, Dean of Division of Home Economics, Kansas State 


Agricultural College. 
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with the Department of Education of that 
school. 

The purpose of the study was threefold: 

(1) to contribute to the objective findings 
in regard to what should be taught in 
junior high school home making; (2) to 
help clarify some conflicting opinions re. 
garding what should be taught in a course 
in junior high school or ninth grade foods; 
(3) to furnish a course of study which 
may be used by the teacher of these classes. 

The following general method was em- 

ployed: 

1. A study of curriculum building, as done 
by others, was made. 

2. A preliminary questionnaire was _ sent 
out. Eighteen were returned, answered 
by persons recognized in the field of edu- 
cation. From this material the data was 
secured for: 

a. The number of persons considered 
necessary for checking a list of home- 
making skills. 

b. The meaning of the terms “skills” and 

“abilities” as used by educational people. 

3. A list of home activities performed out- 
side of school hours and the relative fre- 
quency of various foods in the home menu 
were checked by 630 junior high school 
girls in Kansas. (This part of the study 
was made for the Kansas State Home 
Economies Association, and the plan of 
work very closely resembled that carried 
on by the Denver Curriculum Revision 
Committee a few years previous.) 

4, Another checking list of skills and infor- 
mation compiled from many sources was 
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checked by 43 mothers, teachers, teacher 
trainers, and supervisors as representative 
of what they expected the junior high 
school or ninth grade girl to be able to do 
and to know at the close of one year of 
foods work. 


. The results of the above studies were 


tabulated and conclusions drawn in the 
form of a course of study for first year 
foods. 


The chief findings and results were: 
1, From the preliminary questionnaire: 


a. It was generally agreed that a list of 
home-making skills should be checked 
by at least two types of persons: (1) 
the practitioner who carries on the 
trade, i.e., the successful home maker 
familiar with the junior high school 
girl; and (2) a school person well 
trained and familiar with home eco- 
nomics teaching in the public schools. 
The above opinion was_ endorsed 
strongly by both Dr. Allen and Miss 
Baylor of the Federal Board, as well as 
by many others familiar with educa- 
tional problems. 

b. As to the number checking, the most 
definite help came from Dr. Charters 
of the University of Chicago, who in 
similar work had found few new ones 
after the twentieth person checked. All 
seemed to agree that accuracy and 
practical experience counted far more 
than great numbers. 

c. A great discrepancy was found in the 
use of the terms “skills” and “ability.” 
These differences ranged from the 
psychologist, who listed ability as con- 
genital and skill as acquired, the educa- 
tor, who regarded skill as manipulative 
and ability as managerial as well as 
manipulation, to the dictionary mean- 
ing, which is synonymous. Knowing 
that in home-making there must be skill 
in management as well as in manipula- 
tion, the terms were used synonymously 
throughout the study. 


2. From the list of home-making activities 


checked by the 630 Kansas girls: 


a. Girls do considerable selection and 
marketing for the household supplies. 
b. Girls apparently do enough general 
caring for the home, and simple laun- 
dry work, to warrant more time in 
training for these duties in school. 
e. Girls all need to know how to 
(1) Help with dinner rather than to 
prepare it alone. 
(2) Lay and clear a table. 
(3) Wash dishes correctly. 
(4) Do more general cooking than just 
“baking.” 
(5) Care for and clean own room, 
porches, walks, and kitchen. 
(6) Care for children. 
d. Some undesirable foods occur often in 
family meals. 
e. Some desirable foods do not occur often 
enough in family meals. 
f. One-third of the girls had an allow- 
ance, but only 13% kept a personal 
account. 


. From the list of skills and information 


checked by mothers, teachers, teacher 

trainers, and supervisors: 

a. Thirteen preliminary operations were 

- checked by from 72-100% of the 
checkers. 

b. Seven manipulations were checked by 
60-100% of the checkers. 

c. Eleven cooking processes were checked 
by 58-100% of the checkers. 

d. Serving standards and etiquette as 
needed in the home were checked, show- 
ing the felt need for informal home 
service, simple entertainment, and so- 
cial usages in contrast to the small im- 
portance attached to formal service for 
the junior high school girl. 

e. From 69-100% of the checkers indi- 
cated a girl should know: 

(1) Food needs of the body. 
(2) Food values. 

(3) Classification of foods. 

(4) Simple digestive processes. 

f. Large numbers emphasized the need to 
know how: 

(1) To buy food and to keep accounts 
for such marketing. 
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(2) To select food for various meals, 
either in planning menus or se- 
lecting own food from a cafeteria, 
lunch counter, or hotel menu card. 

(3) To interpret food terms. 

(4) To plan foods under a few special 
conditions. 

(5) To substitute various ingredients 
for others in emergencies. 

(6) To prepare simple foods used 

often in the home, because of 

knowledge of correct proportion 
of ingredients used. 

To care for silver; laying and 

clearing of table. 

(8) To store silver correctly. 

(9) To prepare food for: simple 
breakfasts, simple luncheons, in- 
formal parties, and trays for the 
sick. 

(10) To 

(a) Choose and pack school or 
picnic lunch in a desirable 
way. 

(b) Wash bottles for baby’s milk. 

(c) Care for and store food in 
the home. 

(d) Clean sinks, pantry, kitchen, 
and storage places for food. 

(e) Regulate fire in type of stove 
used in the home. 

(f) Remove common stains. 

(g) Plan and arrange kitchen for 
efficient work. 


(7 


~— 


g. Many felt the girl should know: 

(1) Principles of leavening. 

(2) How to eradicate common hoase- 
hold pests. 

(3) How to help prevent and control 
disease. 

(4) How to use and care for electrical 
equipment common to her own 
home. 

(5) Essential health habits. 

From a compilation of the above data, 
a course of study was planned to meet the 
needs of the girl as suggested by her own 
checking of activities and needs, and by 
the checking of skill and information 
which mothers, teachers, teacher trainers, 
and supervisors felt to be essential. 

The course is set up in column forma- 
tion, one column for subject matter and 
one for laboratory suggestions. No at- 
tempt has been made to formulate the 
course on a complete problem basis, but 
suggestive questions have been set up for 
each unit and each lesson. Some of the 
questions are real problems and others are 
suggestive enough to enable the teacher to 
formulate problems suited to the needs of 
her particular group. It is hoped that 
each teacher who uses the course will not 
follow it in its entirety but will take the 
material and suggestions to use as they 
best fit the needs of her girls. 
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SURVEYS OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL 
POPULATIONS 


E. R. SIrert 
Principal, Jefferson Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The school lacking in research probably 
is also lacking in growth and vision. Usu- 
ally, however, the problem for the princi- 
pal is not, ‘‘ Where can I find a problem ?”’ 
but, rather, ‘‘ Which of the many problems 
presented can I study, and what is the most 
economical method of its study?’’ The 
writer finds that all too many problems are 
constantly clamoring for attention. <A 
technique for studying one general type of 
problem is presented in this article. That 
general type is the series of problems aris- 
ing when one faces the question of what 
different schools contributing to a junior 
or senior high school most thoroughly im- 
press upon the students they send to this 
one school. There are times in the admin- 
istration of a high school when it is de- 
sirable for a principal to know something 
of the things he may expect from students 
as they arrive new to the building, coming 
from a number of sources. Often certain 
schools intentionally stress certain training. 
Some may stress the teaching of certain 
subjects; some may stress the teaching of 
social characteristics; some may stress the 
teaching of character or the teaching of 
leadership; some may even stress the fact 
that they constantly present children of 
high mental ability as measured by stand- 
ard mental tests, and others may stress the 
general all around development and free- 
dom from failure of their students. Not all 
of these items have been studied, but a tech- 
nique has been used for analyzing some of 
these characteristics which lends itself to 


other studies wherein the comparison of 
previous learning or training of children 
is sought. The results often afford definite 
aid in matters of student placement, stu- 
dent diagnosis, teaching emphasis, and stu- 
dent participation in the activities of the 
school. 

No claim is made here for originality in 
these studies. Doubtless many other prin- 
cipals have carried similar studies to a 
much more refined degree than the ones 
presented in this account, but the proce- 
dures presented here are ordinarily ade- 
quate. Three studies are presented in this 
article: I. Sources of Student Leadership. 
II. Sources of Student Leadership Within 
a Single Grade. III. Distribution of Stu- 
dent Failures in Terms of Contributing 
Schools. 

I. Sources of Student Leadership. 

Occasions arise when it is desirable to 
know whether or not any school contributes 
more or less active students in matters of 
student affairs. Accordingly, we shall first 
review a study of the sources of leader- 
ship. 

The mere finding of where the majority 
of one’s student leaders come from is not 
sufficient. This must be done in relation 
to the portions of the student population 
contributed by the various schools. For 
such a study the procedure indicated in 
Table I is suggested. In this table each let- 
ter, A, B, C, etc., indicates a certain school 
or a certain class of schools. By class of 
schools here is meant the grouping of all 


*Mr. Melvin Haugen, a teacher in Jefferson Junior High School, assisted materially in these studies. 
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students coming from other cities, or the 
grouping of all students coming from pri- 
vate or parochial schools, ete. A study of 
the registration of the students makes 
available the distribution of the student 
population indicated in the first six col- 
umns of this table, followed by their totals 
and the computed per cent of population 
from each school. In the study of leader- 
ship two avenues of study are open: one 
may consider it either from the standpoint 
of student opinion or from the standpoint 
of teacher opinion. Both studies were 
made. Table I gives only the study per- 
taining to student opinion. Student opin- 
ion was arbitrarily assumed to be expressed 
through student election of their own class- 
room officers. 

By student election we mean that the 
students of each home room chose their own 
classroom president, classroom vice presi- 


dent, secretary, treasurer, and other offi- 
cers. These officers were chosen without 
the influence of teachers, their election be- 
ing entirely upon the initiative of the stu- 
dents themselves. 

Referring to Table I, we find, for ex- 
ample, that School A furnishes 37 such 
leaders out of a total of 315 students en- 
rolled from that particular school. School 
B, in like manner, furnishes 23 different 
student officers out of a total of 235 en- 
rolled. Obviously it would be incorrect to 
compare the number of officers contributed 
by those two schools, A and B, by merely 
comparing 37 and 23, because the total 
number of students from each of these 
schools is not the same. Accordingly, then, 
these numbers of leaders were computed 
so as to read as per cents of student lead- 
ership in the entire school. 

Upon inspecting Table I again, we find 
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TABLE II 
SEvENTH GRADE LEADERSHIP—TEACHER OPINIONS 
Number % of 
School 0 of Popu- % nd Quotients| Rank | Re-rank 
lation ‘ : Mentions 
Mentions lation 
Ne os cise eile nce 133 97 27.0 25.9 96 4 5 
ee 94 73 19.1 19.5 102 5 3 
EE rer 5 7 1.0 1.9 190 1 
nts is & iSeaae 62 48 12.6 12.8 101 6 4 
eee 119 79 24.2 21.1 87 8 6 
BM 55h wiais, deinen 59 54 12.0 14.4 120 3 1 
| eer 1 1 2 3 150 2 
eee 19 16 3.4 4.2 110 4 2 
|. area 492 375 100.0 100.2 
TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF FAILURES IN TERMS OF ScHOOLS CONTRIBUTING STUDENTS 
Distribution of School Failures % of Rank 
% of all} School | Quo- in 
eats Total Failures| Popu- | tient | Schol- 
7B 7A 8B 8A 9B 9A lation arship 
A 31 25 20 14 13 3 106 18.2 23.2 127.4 3 
B 14 12 13 14 5 2 60 10.3 17.4 168.8 1 
ee 3 3 12 5 2 1 26 4.5 7.3 | 162.2 2 
re 12 7 11 9 10 5 54 9.3 10.3 | 110.7 5 
ree 12 35 27 4 9 1 88 15.1 v.72 61 197.2 4 
Beis: 25 51 39 15 22 3 155 26.7 16.1 63.0 6 
| 2 5 1 0 1 0 9 1.6 4 25. 8 
es s:o.3.0.0%s 17 12 37 7 5 5 83 14.3 7.6 53.1 Z 
Total..... 116 | 150 | 160 68 67 20 581 100.0 | 100.0 









































that School A contributed 37 different stu- 
dent officers out of a total of 108 officers in 
the entire building. Stated in terms of per 
cents, School A contributed 34.2 per cent 
of the leaders of the school. In like man- 
her we find that School B contributed 21.3 


per cent of the school officers, School C 
contributed 13.9 per cent, School D, 6.5 
per cent, ete. 

Referring now to the total of population 
from each school, we find that for School A 
there were 315 students out of the entire 
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school population of 1343. School B con- 
tributed 235 pupils out of the 1343, and so 
on. School A’s contribution, then, in terms 
of percentage, was 23.5 per cent of the 
school population. School B’s contribu- 
tion was 17.5 per cent of the school popula- 
tion. School C’s contribution was 6.5 per 
cent, ete. 

By the use, therefore, of the per cent of 
student officers as the numerator and the 
per cent of student population as the de- 
nominator, upon performing the indicated 
computation, a quotient is secured for each 
school. For example, School A has 34.2 
per cent of all the officers in the school. 
School A, in like manner, has 23.5 per cent 
of the entire school population. Dividing 
34.2 by 23.5, a quotient of 145 is secured 
for School A. In like manner, this quotient 
for School B is found to be 122, School C, 
213, ete. From such a series of quotients 
the rank order of the contributing schools 
or class of schools is readily secured. We 
find, then, that School C ranks first in the 
contribution of school officers or in the con- 
tribution of school leadership, when lead- 
ership is interpreted as being indicated by 
the expression of student choices. We find 
that School A ranks second, School B third, 
School E fourth, School H fifth, School D 
sixth, School F seventh, and School G 
eighth. 

Such a comparative study of these 
schools and the personnel contributed by 
them takes into consideration the variation 
in the total number of students enrolled 
from each of the various sources. For ex- 
ample, School C contributes but 6.5 per 
cent of the population, yet ranks first. On 
the other hand, School D contributes also 
a fairly small per cent, 10.9 per cent, of the 
population but ranks sixth. In like man- 
ner, School B, having 17.5 per cent of the 
population, ranks third, whereas School F 
having about the same population, 15.2 per 
cent, ranks seventh. It is admitted, how- 
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ever, that in the case of School G, when the 
population becomes so very small as .4 of 
one per cent, the chance presence of one 
leader more or less will greatly affect the 
ranking of that particular school. 

The writer is not prepared to say what, 
if any, should be the minimum per cent of 
the school population enrolled from any 
one source before that source be considered 
in such a computation as is presented in 
Table I. We may conclude, however, that 
for practical purposes the information had 
from such a study is not so much the lead- 
ership we are securing from some small 
source of students, as School G, as it is the 
information regarding the type of leader. 
ship we are securing from the larger 
sources, such as School A, or B, or E, or F. 
For this purpose the study appears ade- 
quate. The presence of the lesser classifica- 
tion is necessary, however, in order that 
the quotients arrived at for the major 
schools shall not be warped, hence, ques- 
tionable. 

Obviously, there are numerous smaller 
studies which may be desirable and which 
may be built upon the same basis as the 
one given in Table I. For example, it 
may be that one desires to know the status 
of officers as they are chosen from the 7B’s 
only, or the 7A’s only, or, perhaps, the 7th 
grade only. In such a study the procedure 
will, of course, be the same, limiting the 
study of the school population as well as 
the number of chosen officers to the grades 
concerned. 


II. Sources of Student Leadership Within 
a Single Grade. 

In Table II we find another study in 
which the securing of quotients affords 
worth-while information. It was desired to 
know whether or not teachers’ opinions in 
judging leadership would coincide with 
student choices in selecting their own class 
officers. 
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A study of student choices, similar to the 
one given in Table I, was made for the 
seventh grade only. The data for this 
study are not presented in this article, as 
the procedure was quite the same as that of 
Table I. Table II presents the data se- 
cured from teachers’ choices of student 
leaders, and is limited to the seventh grade. 

In this study each teacher was given a 
blank form, upon which he was asked to 
state the names of three outstanding stu- 
dents in each of his classes and in his home 
room. An outstanding student was defined 
as one excelling in leadership and in gen- 
eral good citizenship. No consideration 
was to be given to scholastic achievements. 
Admittedly each teacher would doubtless 
construe into a definition of a student 
leader his own opinion as to what consti- 
tutes a student leader. In view of that fact 
it appeared quite unwise, as well as un- 
necessary, to try to define student leaders 
any more than merely that they were stu- 
dent leaders, that they were outstanding 
in good citizenship, and that scholastic at- 
tainment was not to be considered. It is 
admitted, also, that in this compilation to 
secure the selection of these students upon 
the same basis by all teachers rests some 
question of the value of the results secured 
from such a listing of student leaders. 

When the lists of students were finally 
submitted by the teachers, the computa- 
tions were based upon the number of 
mentions given to students from each of 
the contributing schools. Referring to 
Table II, we see, then, that School A, hav- 
ing 133 seventh grade students, received 97 
mentions from teachers. It is recognized 
that identical students were cited by dif- 
ferent teachers, which would increase the 
number of mentions to a number decidedly 
larger than the number of individual and 
different students mentioned. To limit this 
study, however, to the number of different 
students mentioned would make it of move 
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doubtful value in that a student who might 
secure a mention from just one teacher 
would be considered as much of an addi- 
tion in leadership to the school as the stu- 
dent who might be mentioned by five 
teachers. As this study is concerned with 
the amount of leadership contributed by the 
different schools rather than the number of 
different leaders, the number of mentions 
was made the basis for this study. 

Referring again to School A, we find that 
it contributed 27 per cent of the population 
and 25.9 per cent of the mentions. Using, 
then, the per cent of mentions as our nu- 
merator and the per cent of population as 
our denominator, we secure quotients. In 
the case of School A, a quotient of 96 is 
secured, School B, a quotient of 102, School 
C, of 190, ete. 

Attention is again called to School C 
and School G. The factor of size becomes 
very serious in this case. School C con- 
tributed but one per cent of the population 
and 1.9 per cent of the mentions, giving 
it a quotient of 190 and rank of first place. 
Obviously it would be unfair to other 
schools contributing many times as much 
of the population to say that School C con- 
tributed more leadership than School A or 
B, because the mere addition or subtraction 
of one student in the case of School C 
would make a very vital difference in the 
quotient secured for that school. The same 
is even more true of School G. As was 
stated before, however, we are more con- 
cerned with the main sources of student 
contribution. One could accordingly, for 
all practical purposes, feel warranted in 
reranking the schools as indicated in the 
last column, in which reranking Schools C 
and G were omitted. 

A comparison of Tables I and IT reveals 
very distinctly that teachers, in estimating 
student leadership, for the seventh grade 
at least, do not agree with leadership as 
indicated by student choice as stated in 
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column one. The results of the study of 
student choice for the seventh grade only 
are not presented in this study. We may, 
however, merely state that oftentimes the 
school contributing the most students may 
well be expected to dominate the choice of 
student officers, more in the 7B grade than 
in the eighth or ninth grade. 


III. Distribution of Failures in Terms of 
Contributing Schools. 

Another use for such a system of quo- 
tients is shown in Table III, wherein a 
study of school failures is presented. This 
study may be made for a period of six 
weeks, or a semester, or two semesters, or 
by the grouping of marks for three succes- 
sive periods of six weeks. The number of 
six-week periods covered in the study of 
failures presented in Table III is imma- 
terial in the study of procedure used. 

Examining Table III, we find, for exam- 
ple, that School A, during the period con- 
cerned, had 31 failures in the 7B grade, 
25 in the 7A, and so on, making a total of 
106 failures in the different subjects during 
the various different six-week periods to- 
taled. This proved to be 18.2 per cent of 
all the failures for that period of time. In 
like manner, B had 10.3 per cent of all 
failures. 

School A, we find, contributed 23.2 per 
cent of the population, School B, 17.4 per 
cent of the population. It may be noted 
that these percentages of population are 
not the same as in Table I, which fact is 
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accounted for by a difference in the period 
of time concerned in each of the tables, 
Using in this case the per cent of school 
population as the numerator and the per 
cent of failures as the denominator, 
a quotient is obtained for each school 
or each class of schools. In this particular 
case, the per cent of school population was 
used as the numerator rather than the 
denominator merely in order that the 
schools having the highest quotients would 
also be those ranking highest in scholar. 
ship. 

We find in this study, then, a similar 
type of information to that presented in 
Tables I and II. We find that School B 
ranks first in scholarship, School C ranks 
second, School A, third, School E, fourth, 
ete. Again the same question may legiti- 
mately be raised regarding the importance 
of.schools contributing but a small per cent 
of population. 

In presenting these three tables and the 
procedures used, it should be borne in mind 
that this same procedure lends itself to 
many different and important types of 
study within the school. One may well 
secure from such procedures valuable 
studies in teachers’ marks by grades, or by 
subjects, or by classifications of teachers. 
We may secure information regarding the 
mental ratings given students by different 
schools; or we may study the placing of 
teaching emphasis, or may make other valu- 
able types of student or teacher diagnosis. 





LIBRARY READING FOR CURRICULUM SUBJECTS 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Laura C. Bamey? 
Instructor in Carnegie Library School, Summer Session, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The problem of meeting the demands for 
suitable reference material for elementary 
school subjects has led to wide examination 
of available sources of informational mat- 
ter. A study of the materials, and the re- 
actions of the children to them, has shown 
that the general principles which deter- 
mine the choice of books for such library 
reading lists seem to be: 

1. The vocabulary must be within the 
comprehension of the child who is to 
read it. 

2. The book should be adequate and ac- 
curate as to content. 

3. It should have literary style. 

The lists here given have been made as 
the result of the actual use of the books 
by the children as they organized and de- 
veloped the work of various units. 

The first approach of a group to refer- 
ence material for a new unit of work was 
made in the library by having the entire 
group examine every source the library 
afforded on the given topic. Over the pe- 
riod of three years new books were con- 
stantly added to the library by purchase 
and by temporary loans. As different 
groups worked with the same unit study, 
it was seen that the choice of material 
became very clearly defined. 


The first interest of the children in a 
subject was so evidently augmented by the 
readiness with which they could obtain 
satisfactory information from the refer- 
ence material that the tests for the first 
two principles of choice were easily estab- 
lished. 

The standard of literary style is one of 
great importance and the demands of the 
curriculum are so varied that there is 
much to be done in the way of preparing 
well written books on many subjects for 
elementary use. Fortunately it can be said 
that there have been many recent valuable 
additions to such material. 

In the working out of the problems it 
has been the aim to expose the children to 
the best material only. In a few instances 
it has been found that books of value for 
simple, accurate information are weak in 
literary quality, but since in a number of 
trials the resulting reaction from the chil- 
dren has been so positive, it would seem 
that this material must suffice until some 
which is more satisfactory is available. 

All books here listed represent the fun- 
damentals for the library reading by each 
of the six grades in unit subjects which 
are rather generally accepted. Lists of 
reasonable length have been purposely set 


*These lists were compiled by Miss Bailey in the library of the Mt. Auburn Training School for 
Elementary Teachers, Cleveland, between January 1, 1926, and June, 1929. The books here listed were 
borrowed from the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh with enough others to make a library of approxi- 
mately 1500 volumes which were used at the demonstration library of the H. C. Frick Training School 
under the direction of Miss Bailey during the six weeks Summer Session of 1929. The students of the 


Carnegie Library School participated in the work of the library and observed demonstration library 


hours there. 
the opportunity of seeing the ¢ 
the use of the same books. 
school libraries. 


The lists were yao in this form for distribution to these students since they had had 
ildren of Pittsburgh responding as the Cleveland children had done to 
As library teachers they desired to secure the same titles for their own 
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up to encourage the beginning of more ele- 
mentary libraries than at first seems pos- 
sible. Even if each book were estimated 
at as high a rate as a dollar a volume, the 
total cost would be less than $400. 
Equipped with the books here listed and 
with a set of each of the standard encyclo- 
pedias for children, an annual issue of the 
World Almanac, a volume of Who’s Who 
in America, purchased every five years, 
and a simple atlas, any elementary school 
librarian has a library for $500 which is 
more adequate for working with the ele- 
mentary school curriculum subjects than 
many libraries now in use which have cost 
must larger sums. 


KINDERGARTEN 


The list of books, judged as suitable 
and desirable for use in the kindergar- 
ten, has been selected on the following 
bases : 

1. The compilers’ familiarity with the 

book. 

2. Use of the book with the children— 
observation of their interest in and 
liking for the book. 

3. The literary value of the book. 


Picture Books 
Mother Goose: 


Anderson, Anne. Old Mother Goose nursery 
rhyme book. Nelson. 

Brooke, L. L. Nursery rhyme book. Warne. 

Buffum, K. G. Mother Goose in silhouette. 
Houghton. 

Greenaway, Kate. Mother Goose. Warne. 

Smith, J. W. The little Mother Goose. 
Dodd. 

Welsh, Charles. 
Heath. 

Wright, B. F. Real Mother Goose. 


A book of nursery rhymes. 


Rand. 


Nursery rhymes with music: 
Le Mair, H. W. Our old nursery rhymes. 
McKay. 
— Little songs of long ago. McKay. 
— Old Dutch nursery rhymes. 


McKay. 
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Books appealing to general interests of 4 
library : 
Anderson, Anne. Nursery zoo. Nelson. 
Bannerman, Mrs. Helen. Little black Sambo, 
Stokes. 
Beskow, Elsa. Aunt Green, Aunt Brown, 
and Aunt Lavender. Harper. 
Brooke, L. L. Johnny Crow’s party. Warne, 
Golden Goose and story of three bears, 
Warne. 
Three little pigs and Tom Thunb, 
Warne. 
Ring of Roses. 
Caldecott, Randolph. 
picture book. Warne. 
Crane, Walter. This little pig picture book. 
Dodd. 
Deming, E. W. Little Red People. Stokes, 
Greenaway, Kate. A apple pie. Warne. 
Moore, C. C. Visit from St. Nicholas. Mae. 
millan. 
’T was 
Houghton. 
Richardson, Frederick. Old old tales retold. 
Volland. 
Smith, E. B. The country book. Stokes. 
The railroad book. Houghton. 
—— The chicken world. Putnam. 
Santa Claus and all about him 
Houghton. 
Cireus Book. Houghton. 
Happy Hour Series: Chicken Little, Humpty 
Dumpty, Wee Willie Winkie, Three Billy 
Goats, and Three Little Pigs. 


Warne. 
Hey diddle diddle 


the night before Christmas, 


Maemillan. 


Books of Poetry 
Aldis, Dorothy. 
Minton. 
Everything and anything. Minton. 
Fyleman, Rose. Fairies and chimneys. Dou- 
bleday. 
Rose Fyleman 


Here, there and everywhere. 


fairy book. Double 
day. 

Milne, A. A. 
Dutton. 
Rossetti, Christina. 
Stevenson, R. L. 

Rand. 
Thompson, B. J. Silver pennies. Macmillan. 


Tippett, J. S. I live in a city. Harper. 


When we were very young. 


Sing song. Maemillan. 
Child’s garden of verse. 
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Books to Read with Children 


Bannerman, Mrs. Helen. Little black Sambo. 
Stokes. 

Lefevre, Felicite. The cock, the mouse, and 
little red hen. Macrae. 

Lofting, Hugh. Story of Mrs. Tubbs. 

Orton, H. E. Little lost pigs. Stokes. 

Potter, Beatrix. Tale of Peter Rabbit. Warne. 


Stokes. 


GRADE I 


Little Children’s Books: 

These books are given because they have 
been found valuable for use with the ‘‘A’’ 
group of the first grade reading class. 
Such groups seldom number more than six 
children, and they are in search of any- 
thing they might like to read aloud when 
they return to their classmates. It is a 
glorious occasion when they find they ‘‘can 
read a book.”’ 


Little Children’s Books 
for First Reading 


Baker, C. B. and E. D. The pet pony. Bobbs. 

— The four little rabbits. Bobbs. 

Coleman, B. B., and others. Pathway to read- 
ing. First reader. Silver. 

Dobbs, E. V. Our playhouse. Rand. 

Dootson, L. L. A riddle book. Rand. 

Gage, Lucy. Out and playing. Mentzer. 

— Up and doing. Mentzer. 

Hardy, Marjorie. Surprise stories. Wheeler. 

— Wag and Puff. Wheeler. 

La Rue, M. G. The F-U-N book. Macmillan. 

Pennell, M. E., and Cusack, A. M. Friends. 
Primer. Ginn. 

— Children’s Own Reader. Book I. Ginn. 

Power, A. R. Jingles. Harr Wagner. 

Read, H. S. An airplane ride. Scribner. 

— An engine’s story. Scribner. 

— A story about boats. Scribner. 

— Grandfather’s farm. Scribner. 

Smart, B. B. Circus fun. Sanborn. 

Tippett, J. S. I live in a city. Harper. 

— The singing farmer. World Book. 

Troxell, Eleanor, and Dunn, F. W. Baby ani- 
mals. Row. 

Wright, L. E. The magic boat, Ginn. 
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Zirbes, Laura, and Keliher, A. V. The book of 
pets. Keystone View Co. 

Zirbes, Laura, and Wesley, M. J. The story 
of milk. Keystone View Co. 


The Farm: 

This unit of work is one which is used 
widely. The children’s visit to a farm is 
followed by a visit to the library to see all 
the easy books about farms. As the work 
progresses, the books here listed turn out 
to be favorites each time. 

The use of the Riddle Book seemed 
doubtful to us but the children insisted 
that nothing could be better, and, indeed, 
here are riddles about pigs, cows, and 
chickens. 


Farm 


Dootson, L. L. A riddle book. Rand. 

Lucas, E. V. Four and twenty toilers. 
MeDevitt- Wilson. 

Orton, H. F. Prince and Rover of Cloverfield 
farm. Stokes. 

Read, H. 8. Grandfather’s farm. Scribner. 

Shillig, E. E. The four wonders: Cotton-wool- 
linen-silk. Rand. 

Smith, E. B. The country book. Stokes. 

—— The chicken world. Putnam. 

— The farm book. Houghton. 

Tippett, J. S. The singing farmer. 
Book. 

Zirbes, Laura, and Keliher, A. V. The book 
of pets. Keystone View Co. 

Zirbes, Laura, and Wesley, M. J. The story of 
milk. Keystone View Co. 


World 


GRADE II 


Local History—Science : 

Local history so often forms the subject 
of the work of the second grade that the 
library must specialize in suitable picture 
material as a basis of original stories and 
poster work. 

This is also true of their science work 
and study of community life, another unit 
not represented by a list of this bibliog- 
raphy. A very few books on the science 
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list can be read by the second grade, but 
many provide accurate pictures for their 
problems. 


GRADE Iil 


Indians : 

No unit of the curriculum is more appro- 
priately placed than that of the Indians 
for the third grade. These children no 
sooner learn to read readily than they fall 
upon the Indian books with great enthusi- 
asm. They are Indians; they make the 
houses, the clothing, the weapons; they 
learn the games and adopt the names; and 
to do this they want really to use books 
for themselves. 

Each time a new group studies the In- 
dians the general opinion expressed is, 
‘‘This Red Feather is the best book; every- 
thing we want is here.’’ It is such books 
libraries need in fine literary form. 


Indians 


Bass, Florence. Stories of pioneer life. Heath. 

Bayliss, C. K. Lolami, the little cliff dweller. 
Public School Publishing Co. 

Beston, Henry. The sons of Kai. Macmillan. 

Blaisdell, A. F., and Ball, F. K. American 
history for little folks. Little. 

Brooks, Dorothy. Stories of the red children. 
Educational Publishing Co. 

Carroll, C. F. Around the world. Book I. 
Silver. 

Chance, L. M. Little folks of many lands. 
Ginn. 

Curtis, E. 8. Indian days of long ago. World 
Book. 

Deming, E. W., and Deming, T. O. Little red 
people. Stokes. 

— Children of the wild. Stokes. 

Eastman, C. A. Indian heroes and great chief- 
tains. Little. 

Eggleston, Edward. A first book in American 
history. American Book. 

Fox, F. C. Indian primer. American Book. 

Hart, A. B. Colonial children. Maemillan. 

Hill, Helen. Charlie and the surprise house. 
Maemillan. 


Holbrook, Florence. 
Houghton. 

James, G. W. A little journey to New Mexico 
and Arizona. Flanagan. 

Jenks, A. E. The childhood of Ji-Shib the 
Ojibwa. Mentzer. 

Judd, M. C. Wigwam stories. Ginn. 

Lucia, Rose. Stories of American discoverers 
for little Americans. American Book. 

Morcomb, M. E. Red feather stories. Lyons. 

Mott, S. M. Fishing and hunting. American 
Book. 

Nusbaum, Aileen. Zuni Indian tales. Putnam. 

Salomon, J. H. The book of Indian crafts and 
Indian lore. Harper. 

Shaw, E. R. Discoverers and explorers. Amer- 
ican Book. 

Smith, E. B. Story of Pocahontas and Cap- 
tain John Smith. Houghton. 

Sterne, E. G. White Swallow. Duffield. 

Stow, Edith. Boys’ games among the North 
American Indians. Dutton. 

Tappan, E. M. American history stories for 
very young readers. Houghton. 

Welsh, L. D. Colonial days. 
Publishing Co. 

Wiley, Belle. Mewanee, the little Indian boy. 
Silver. 

Wilson, G. L. Myths of the red children. Ginn. 


The Hiawatha primer. 


Educational 


GRADE IV 


Japan, Eskimos, The Desert, Lumbering, 
Trapping: 

These are common subjects for the fourth 
grade units. It is particularly fortunate 
that the library has so many good books 
on these subjects for use in a grade so 
important in the development of the 
child’s reading interest and skill. 

During the study of the units listed 
above, the thoroughness with which chil- 
dren search for information is expressed 
in such remarks as ‘‘Here’s the Eskimo’s 
winter home’’; ‘‘Here’s the Eskimo’s sum- 
mer home’’; ‘‘I’ve found his food’’; and 
they enthusiastically search through other 
books. 

Such definite planning as this enables 
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the teacher to use the library as a labora- 
tory in such a way as gives the children a 
happy approach to reference work, and 
much experience in reading from many 
books. 


Japan 


Carpenter, F. G. Asia. American Book. 

— Around the world with children. Amer- 
ican Book. 

Chamberlain, J. F. Asia. Macmillan. 

Entwistle, Mary. Children of other lands. Ox- 
ford University Press. 

Finnemore, J. Japan. Macmillan. 

George, M. M. Little journeys to China and 
Japan. Flanagan. 

Miller, O. B. Little pictures of Japan. Book 


House for Children. Chicago. 
0’Zaki, Yei. The Japanese fairy book. Dut- 
ton. 
Perkins, L. F. Japanese twins. Houghton. 
Shillig, E. E. The four wonders. Rand. 


Shioya, Sakae. When I was a boy in Japan. 


Lothrop. 
Smalley, Janet. Rice to rice pudding. Mor- 
row. 
Sugimoto, C. W. Picture tales from the 
Japanese. Stokes. 
Sugimoto, E. I. With Taro and Hana in 
Japan. Stokes. 
Williston, T. P. Japanese fairy tales. First 
series. Rand. 

Eskimos 
Aitchison, A. E., and Ultley, Marguerite. 
Across seven seas to seven continents. Bobbs. 
Andrews, Jane. Each and all. Ginn. 
— Seven little sisters. Ginn. 


Barnard, H. C. How other people live. Mac- 
millan. 

Baynes, E. H. Polaris. Macmillan. 

Carpenter, F. G. Around the world with the 
children. American Book. 

Carroll, S. W. Around the world. Book I. 
Silver. 

Chamberlain, J. F. How we are clothed. Mac- 
millan. 

— How we travel. 

Chance, L. M. 
Ginn, 


Maemillan. 
Little folk of many lands. 
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Deming, E. W., and Deming, T. O. Children 
of the wild. Stokes. 
Lomen, H., and Flack, M. 
Boy. Doubleday. 

Mott, Sarah M. Fishing and hunting. Ameri- 
can Book. 

Peary, J. D. The snow-baby. Stokes. 

Peary, R. E., and Peary, M. A. Snow-land 
folk. Stokes. 

Perdue, H. A. Child life in other lands. Rand. 

Perkins, L. F. Eskimo twins. Houghton. 

Putnam, David. David goes to Greenland. 
Putnam. 

Seandlin, C. Hans the Eskimo. Silver. 

Schwatka, Frederick. Children of the cold. 
Educational Publishing Co. 

Shaw, E. R. Big people and little people of 
other lands. American Book. 

Shepherd, Edith. Geography for beginners. 
Rand. 

Smith, M. E. E. Eskimo stories. Rand. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. My life with the Es- 
kimos. Macmillan. 

— Northward Ho. Maemillan. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, and Irwin, V. M. 
Kak. Maemillan. 


Taktuk, an Indian 


Desert 


Allen, A. E. Children of the palm lands. Edu- 
cational Publishing Co. 
Allen, N. B. Africa, Australia, and the islands 





of the Pacific. Ginn. 
How and where we live. Ginn. 
Carpenter, F. G. Africa. Maemillan. 


Around the world with the children. 
American Book. 





— How the world is housed. American 
Book. 
Chamberlain, J. F. Africa. Macmillan. 


How we are fed. Maemillan. 

Chance, L. M. Little folks of many lands. 
Ginn. 

Fairgreive, James. 
Appleton. 

Mirick, G. A. Home life around the world. 
Houghton. 

Morris, Charles. 
pincott. 

Shaw, E. R. Big people and little people of 
other lands. American Book, 





Children of many lands. 


Home life in all lands. Lip- 
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Lumbering 


Allen, N. B. North America. Ginn. 

Carpenter, F. G. How the world is housed. 
American Book. 

Chamberlain, J. F. How we are sheltered. 
Maemillan. 

Dorrance, J. G. Story of the forest. 
can Book. 

Hawkesworth, Hallam. A year in the wonder- 
land of trees. Scribner. 

Kaempffert, Waldemar. Popular history of 
American Invention, Vol. 2. Seribner. 

Lane, M. A. L. Industries of today. Ginn. 

Lounsberry, Alice. A guide to the trees. 
Stokes. i 

Pack, C. L. School book of forestry. Amer- 
ican Tree Association. 

Rocheleau, W. F. Great American industries; 
products of the soil. Flanagan. 

Rush, C. E. Modern Aladdins and their magic. 
Little. 

Winslow, L. L. Elementary industrial arts. 
Macmillan. 


Ameri- 


Trapping 

Beard, D. C. The American boy’s handy book. 
Scribner. 

— The boy pioneers. Scribner. 

Du Pey, W. A. Our animal friends and foes. 
Winston. 

Duval, E. W. This earth we live on. Stokes. 

Finley, W. L. Wild animal pets. Scribner. 

Gask, Lillian. All about animals. Crowell. 

Guerber, H. A. Story of the thirteen colonies. 
American Book. 

Hulbert, W. D. Forest neighbors. Row. 

Jennison, George. Natural history: animals. 
Macmillan. 

Kreps, E. H. Science of trapping. Harding. 

Moseley, E. L. Our wild animals. Appleton. 

My first book of animals. Nelson. 

Seton, E. T. The book of wooderaft. Double- 
day. 


Talbot, Ethel. Story natural history. Nelson. 


GRADES IV AND V 


Light : 
Light is a subject of unusual interest 
and because of its wide range it is used 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


by the fourth and the fifth grades. The 
fourth grade has developed the subject in 
connection with the study of colonial his- 
tory; the fifth grade uses it as a definite 
science problem. The list presented here 
is a small part of the rich material which 
can be used. Here is included only the 
important first purchases, but the longer 
lists for second and third purchases have 
many books of great fascination to the 
boys and girls, who are so familiar with 
electric illumination, moving pictures, 
radio, and the present flashes of an ap- 
proaching age of television. 


Light 

Bachman, F. P. Great inventors and their in- 
ventions. American Book. 

Beard, Lina. Things worth doing and how to 
do them. Scribner. 

Caldwell, O. W. Open doors to science. Ginn. 

Carpenter, F. G. How the world is housed. 
American Book. 

Eaton, Jeannette. Story of light. Harper. 

Forman, §. E. Stories of useful inventions. 
Century. 

Kaempffert, Waldemar. <A popular history of 
American invention, Vol. I. Scribner. 

Luckiesh, Matthew. Artificial light: its influ- 
ence upon civilization. Century. 

Meadowcroft, W. H. Boy’s life of Edison. 
Harper. 

Rawson, M. N. Candle days. Century. 

Salomon, J. H. Book of Indian crafts and In- 
dian lore. Harper. 

Trafton, G. H. Science of home and con- 
munity. Macmillan. 

Wells, M. E. How the present came from the 
past. Book I. Macmillan. 

Wheeler, I. W. Playing with clay. Macmil- 
lan. 


GRADE V 


John Paul Jones: 

The list on this Revolutionary character 
is given as one of the various biographical 
approaches to history. The teacher vital- 
izes the subject by the use of a personal- 
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ity, and early stimulates an interest in 
reading about heroes. Boone, Fremont, 
and other frontiersmen follow in quick 
succession as the eager readers discover the 
fact that ‘‘thrillers’’ happen in real life. 


John Paul Jones 


Barstow, C. L. Colonists and the revolution. 
Century. 

Beebe, M. B. Four American naval heroes. 
American Book. 

Bouvé, P. C. American heroes and heroines. 
Lothrop. 

Clay, Oliver. Heroes of the American revolu- 
tion. Duffield. 

Coe, F. E. Makers of the nation. American 
Book. 

Davidson, H. M. Founders and builders of 
our nation. Scott. 

Dickson, M.S. Pioneers and patriots in Amer- 
ican history. Macmillan. 

Duncan, R. B. Brave deeds of American 
sailors. Macrae. 

Guerber, H. A. Story of the thirteen colonies. 
American Book. 

Hapgood, Hutchins. Paul Jones. Houghton. 

Holland, R. S. Historie boyhoods. Jacobs. 

Lamprey, Louise. Days of the commanders. 
Stokes. 

Seawell, M. E. Paul Jones. Appleton. 

Southworth, G. V. Builders of our country. 
Appleton. 


Tooker, L. F. John Paul Jones. Macmillan. 


Pioneers, Westward Movement, and allied 
subjects: 

It is difficult to separate the references 
for the subjects of Pioneers, Westward 
Movement, Transportation, and Communi- 
cation, since these topics overlap so con- 
stantly. The divisions indicated in the 
lists are given to facilitate the use of the 
subjects as smaller unit studies. Again, 
in all these topics, full rich lists beyond 
the limits of this basic list have been 
proven by the children. Books on this 


list are for first purchase in our experi- 
ence. 
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Pioneers 


Bass, Florence. Stories of pioneer life. Heath. 

— Stories of early times in the great west 
for youngest readers. Bobbs. 

Barstow, C. }.. The colonists and the revolu- 
tion. Century. 

Beeby, D. J. Community life today and in 
colonial times. Merrill. 

Burnham, Smith. Hero tales from history. 
Winston. 

Coe, F. E. Makers of the nation. 
Book. 

Davidson, H. M. Founders and builders of our 
nation. Scott. 

Dickson, M. 8. Pioneers and patriots in early 
American history. Macmillan. 

Everson, F. M., and Power, Effie. 
in Ohio. Dutton. 

Faris, J. T. Real stories from our history. 
Ginn. 

Foote, A. E. Explorers and founders of 
America. American Book. 

— Makers and defenders of America. 
American Book. 

Gillett, J. B., and Driggs, H. R. The Texas 
ranger. World Book. 

Gordy, W. F. Colonial days. Seribner. 

Leaders in making America. Scribner. 

Guerber, H. A. The story of the great re- 
public. American Book. 

— The story of the thirteen colonies. 
American Book. 

Hague, E. P. Dramatic moments in American 
history. University Press. 

Hart, A. B. Colonial children. Macmillan. 

Lockridge, R. F. George Rogers Clark. World. 

Mace, W. H. A primary history. Rand. 

MeMurry, C. A. Pioneers of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Macmillan. 

—— Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley. Mac- 
millan. 

— Pioneers on land and sea. Macmillan. 

Meeker, Ezra. Ox-teams days on the Oregon 
trail. World Book. 

Nida, S. H. Letters of Polly the pioneer. Mac- 
millan. 

Nida, W. L. Following the frontier. 
millan. 

Shaw, E. R. Discoverers and explorers. 
American Book. 


American 


Early days 





Mac- 
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Skinner, C. L. Silent Scot, frontier scout. 
Maemillan. 

Southworth, Gertrude. 
try. Appleton. 

Stone, G. L., and Fickett, M. G. Days and 
deeds a hundred years ago. Heath. 

White, S. E. Daniel Boone, wilderness scout. 
Doubleday. 


Builders of our coun- 


Westward Movement 


Bradley, G. D. Story of the pony express. 
McClurg. 

Bruce, H. A. B. Daniel Boone and the wilder- 
ness road. Macmillan. 


Johnston, C. H. L. Famous scouts. Page. 


Lamprey, Louise. Days of the pioneers. 
Stokes. 

Sabin, E. L. Buffalo Bill and the overland 
trail. Lippincott. 


Taber, C. W. Breaking sod on the prairie; a 
story of early days in Dakota. World Book. 


Transportation 

Bass, Florence. Stories of pioneer life. 
Heath. 

Chamberlain, J. F. How we travel. Mac- 
millan. 

Coe, F. E. Makers of the nation. American 
Book. 

Collins, F. A. Our harbors and inland water- 
ways. Century. 

— Wireless man. Century. 

— Sentinels along our coast. Century. 

— Naval heroes of today. Century. 

— Boys’ book of model aeroplanes. Cen- 
tury. 

Eaton, Jeanette. Story of transportation. 
Harper. 


Fox, F. C. How the world rides. 
ton: Government Printing Office. 


Washing- 


Hader, Berta. Picture book of travel. Mac- 
millan. 
Holland, R. S. Historie railroads. Macrae. 


Smith, E. B. Railroad book. Houghton. 


Land Transportation 
Crump, Irving. The boy’s book of railroads. 
Dodd. 
Van Metre, T. W. Train tracks and travel. 
Simmons. 


Water Transportation 


Aldrich, T. B. Story of a bad boy. Houghton. 

Beeby, D. J. How the world grows smaller, 
Merrill. 

— America’s roots in the past. Merrill. 

— Community life today and in colonial 


times. Merrill. 
Leeming, Joseph. Ships and cargoes. Dou- 
bleday. 
Railroads 


Brigham, A. P. From trail to railway through 
the Appalachians. Ginn. 

Burns, E. E. Story of great inventions. Har- 
per. 

Crump, Irving. 
Dodd. 

Fox, F. C. How the world rides. 
ton: Government Printing Office. 


The boys’ book of railroads. 


Washing- 


Mail Service 


Bass, Florence. Stories of early times in the 
great west. Bobbs. 

Burroughs, W. D. Wonderland of stamps. 
Stokes. 

Harlow, A. F. Old post bags. Appleton. 

Kummer, F. A. First days of knowledge. 
Doubleday. 

Mowry, W., and Mowry, A. M. American in- 
ventions and inventors. Silver. 

Mukerji, D. G. Gay-Neck, the story of a 
pigeon. Dutton. 

Towers, W. K. From beacon fire to radio. 
Harper. 


Communication 


Bass, Florence. Stories of early times in the 
great west. Bobbs. 

Beard, D. C. American boys’ book of signs, 
signals, and symbols. Lippincott. 

Karle, A. M. Child life in colonial days. Mace- 
millan. 


— Home life in colonial days. Maemil- 
lan. 

—— Stage coach and tavern days. Macmnil- 
lan. 

Rawson, M. N. Candle days. Century. 


Stone, G. L., and Fickett, M. G. Days and 
deeds a hundred years ago. Heath. 
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GRADE VI 
Poetry : 

In the lists here presented, no attempt 
has been made to express the very close 
connection between the basic subject and 
the allied literature. In the actual experi- 
ence of the children, as they bring their 
problems freely to the library, they them- 
selves made no distinction, as, for example, 
the inclusion of the Story of a Bad Boy 
in the list on Transportation by a boy who 
seriously insisted that it was of real value 
there. 

Since literature for children is particu- 
larly rich in poetic form, it seems impos- 
sible to make any collection of lists such 
as is here attempted without including 
the books that contain so many of the 
poems which the children themselves have 
closely associated with those subjects. 


Poetry 
Brown, A. F. Song of sixpence. Houghton. 
— A pocketful of posies. Houghton. 


Browning, Robert. 
lin. Rand. 

Conkling, Hilda. Silverhorn. Stokes. 

— Poems by a little girl. Stokes. 

— Shoes of the wind. Stokes. 

De la Mare, Walter. A child’s day. Holt. 

— Down-a-down-derry. Holt. 

— Peacock pie. Holt. 

— Songs of childhood. Longmans. 

Edgar, M. G. A treasury of verse for home 
and school. Crowell. 

Farjeon, Eleanor. Come Christmas. 

— Joan’s door. Stokes. 

Field, Rachel. The pointed people. 
University Press. 

— Taxis and toadstools. Doubleday. 

Fyleman, Rose. The fairy flute. Doran. 

— Fairy green. Doran. 

— Fairies and friends. Doran. 

— Fairies and chimneys. Doran. 

Lear, Edward. Nonsense books. Little. 

Lindsey, Vachel. Johnny Appleseed and other 
poems. Macmillan. 

Lucas, E. V. Playtime and company. Doran. 


The pied piper of Hame- 


Stokes. 


Yale 
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Milne, A. A. When we were very young. 
Dutton. 
— Now we are six. Dutton. 
Pyle, Katharine. Careless Jane. Dutton. 
Lazy Matilda. Dutton. 


Rhys, Ernest, ed. A book of nonsense. Dut- 
ton. 
Stevenson, R. L. A child’s garden of verse. 


Hallock, Illus. Rand. 


— Same. Russell, Illus. Winston. 

— Same. J. W. Smith, Illus. Scribner. 

Taylor, Jane and Anne. Meddlesome Mattie. 
Viking. 


Teasdale, Sara. Rainbow gold. Macmillan. 

Thompson, B. J. Silver pennies. Macmillan. 

Tileston, M. W. Sugar and spice. Little. 

Untermeyer, Louis. This singing world for 
younger children. Harcourt. 


Myths: 

The interest in myths has made it pos- 
sible to give the sixth grade children a 
wide reading experience. From their first 
selection of the nature myths they readily 
go to the hero tales. Here the desire to 
dramatize leads to endless searching in the 
library for accurate information for cos- 
tumes and staging. 


Myths 


Baker, R. B. In the light of myth. Row. 

Cooke, F. J. Nature myths and stories. Flana- 
gan. 

Curtis, M. I. Stories in trees. Lyons. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. A wonder book and 
Tanglewood tales. Duffield. 

Holbrook, Florence. The book of nature myths. 
Houghton. 

Kingsley, Charles. The heroes. Illus. water 
colors by Flint. The Medici Society, Boston. 

— Same. Soper, Illus. Small. Boston. 

Peabody, J. P. Old Greek folk stories told 
anew. Houghton. 

Sabin, F. E. Classical myths that live today. 
Silver. 


Greek and Roman Myths 


Baldwin, James. Old Greek stories. American 
Book. 
— A story of the golden age. Scribner. 
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Buckley, E. F. Children of the dawn. Gard- 
ner, Darton. London. 


Francillon, R. E. Gods and heroes. Ginn. 
Hall, Jennie. Four old Greeks. Rand. 
Norse Myths 
Brown, A. B. In the days of the giants. 
Houghton. 
Colum, Padraic. The children of Odin. Mac- 
millan. 


Hoffman, A. S. The book of the sagas. Dut- 
ton. 


European Backgrounds: 

This study has so wide a range of refer- 
ence material there is no difficulty in its 
presentation. The books listed present the 
subject in the simplest form. 


European Backgrounds 


Adams, R. G. Gateway to American history. 
Little. 

Atkinson, A. M. European beginnings of 
American history. Ginn. 

Bailey, C.S. Boys and girls of discovery days. 
Flanagan. 

Barstow, C. L. 
Century. 

Beeby, D. J. America’s roots in the past. 
Merrill. 

Bourne, H. E., and Benton, E. J. Introduc- 
tory American history. Heath. 

Burnham, Smith. Our beginnings in Europe 
and America. Winston. 

Coffman, Ramon. Child’s story of the human 
raee. Dodd. 

Coulomb, C. A., and others. 
gave America. Scribner. 
Faris, J. T. Where our history was made. 

Silver. 
Guerber, H. A. The story of the Greeks. 
American Book. 


The westward movement. 


What Europe 


—— The story of the Romans. American 
Book. 

Hall, Jennie. Our ancestors in Europe. 
Silver. 


— Buried cities. Macmillan. 

Harding, 8. B. Old world background to 
American history. Scott. 

— The story of England. Scott. 


Hillyer, V. M. A child’s history of the world. 
Century. 

Hodgdon, J. R. The enchanted past. Ginn. 

Kummer, F. A. The first days of history. 
Doran. 

Lawler, T. B. The gateway to American his- 
tory. Ginn. 

Mowry, A. M. First steps in the history of 
England. Silver. 

Nida, W. L. The dawn of American history in 
Europe. Macmillan. 

Niver, H. B. Old world steps to American his- 
tory. Atkinson. 

Power, Eileen, and Rhoda. 
history. Macmillan. 

Stuart, D. M. The boy through the ages. 
Doran. 

Tappan, E. M. Heroes of the middle ages. 
Harrap. 


Boys and girls of 


— In feudal times. Harrap. 

— Our European ancestors. Hough- 
ton. 

—— The story of the Greek people. Hough- 
ton. 

Wells, M. E. How the present came from the 
past. Macmillan. 


West, Ruth. The story of our country. Allyn 
and Bacon. 


Science: 


Progressive teaching is so closely allied 
to science in every branch of school work 
that it is necessary for the school library 
to have a carefully selected collection of 
such books. The demand of children, even 
in the kindergarten, for accurate factual 
reading has resulted in the production of 
some interesting science books for chil- 
dren, as the Social Science Readers, and 
the books by Miss Troxell and Miss 
Dunn. 

We have listed here only those books 
which have generally been used by the 
school. The first grader coming to the 
library in September with his milkweed 
pod to ‘‘find its name in a book’”’ is satis- 
fied with the picture found in a book in 
which the sixth grade may be studying 
trees. 








CHARACTER 


Science 


Abbot, C. G. Everyday mysteries. 
E. E. Slosson. Macmillan. 

Caldwell, O. W. Open doors to science. Ginn. 

Chamberlain, J. F. Geography, physical, eco- 
nomic, regional. Rev. ed. Lippincott. 

Duval, E. W. The earth we live in. Stokes. 

Nichols, M. L. Science for boys and girls. 
1925. Lippincott. 


Edited by 


Nida, W. L. The baby animal zoo. Heath. 
— Early men of science. Heath. 
—— Trailing our animal friends. Heath. 


Moseley, E. L. Trees, stars and birds. 
Book. 

Persing, E. C., and Peeples, E. K. Elementary 
science by grades (Books 2 and 3). Apple- 
ton. 

Pieper, C. J., and Beauchamp, W. L. Every- 
day problems in science. Scott. 

Trafton, G. H. Science of home and com- 
munity. Macmillan. 


World 
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—— Nature study and science. Macmillan. 

—— The teaching of science. Houghton. 

Washburne, C. W. Common science. World 
Book. 

Washburne, C. W., and Washburne, H. C. 
Story of the earth. Century. 


Nature Study 

Gordon, E. L., and Hall, Jennie. Nature stories 
for children (Books 1 and 2). Mentzer. 

Palmer, E. L. Field book of nature study. 
Slingerlund-Comstock. 

Patch, E. M. First lessons in nature study. 
Macmillan. 

Patch, E. M. Holiday pond. Macmillan. 

Persing, E. C., and Peeples, E. K. Elementary 
science by grades (Books 2 and 3). Apple- 
ton. 

Trafton, G. H. Nature study and science. 
Macmillan. 

Troxel’) Eleanor, and Dunn, F. W. By the 
roadside. Row. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION VIA LABORATORY METHOD 


F. C. Kessizer 
Canon City, Colorado 


Culture is the sum total of the social 
characteristics of a people. Since the geo- 
graphical location of some of the peoples 
of the earth makes it possible for them to 
borrow culture traits from each other, it 
can readily be seen that the culture of 
such peoples will be similar. In fact the 
best borrowers are the people with the 
widest culture range. When one studies 
primitive man he finds that culture traits 
are rare. 

Primitive man has a narrow culture 
base; this is true for various reasons. He 
lives in isolation, his means of communica- 
tion are limited, and, besides, he has a 
mind-set against foreign traits. On the 
other hand, modern man has a fertile mind, 


one that eagerly accepts borrowed traits 
and incorporates them into his own culture. 
This gives him progressive culture range. 
Culture traits may be called ideals when 
they become objectives in the lives of a 
people or an individual. Later in modern 
life some of the ideals become institutions. 

In a class in character education, to avoid 
a series of lectures on culture, the class 
spent some time on culture traits of primi- 
tive man and after four days’ work pro- 
duced nine traits that may be considered 
common to all primitive peoples, namely, 
religion, language, education, social rela- 
tions, economics, war, crime, government, 
and politics. The class was then grouped 
into committees for further laboratory 
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work. Each committee took a culture trait 
and considered it an ideal of early man, 
working out culture traits under these 
ideals. The result of another four days’ 
work was the following ideals and their 
respective traits: 


IpEats AND CuLTURE Traits oF EarLy Man 


Religion: Worship, superstition, idol, totem, 
sacrifice, fear of God, music, song, ceremony, 
burial, belief in a hereafter, physical tortures 

Language: Voice, signs, picture writing, dia- 
lects, words, names 

Education: Trained senses, practical use of lan- 
guage, learned to heed instincts, nature lore, 
heeded signs, learned to hunt and fish 

Social Relations: Gang, tribe, clan, council, 
war dance 

Economics: Hunt, fish, domesticate animals, 
gather wild fruit, build shelter, make clothes 
and weapons 

War: Single combat, clan warfare, bows and 
arrows, club, pitfall, ax, spear, sling-shot, 
war drums 

Crime: Murder, plunder, rob, steal, punishment 

Government: Tribe, chief, slavery, paternal 
order, clan, insignia, taboo 

Politics: Ascendency, choice of leader, recogni- 
tion of leadership 


During another four days’ period the 
class took the ideals of early man, consider- 
ing them social institutions of modern man, 
and worked out ideals and culture traits 
under each. Results in this work were so 
prolific that space is available for only a 
small part of them. Let it suffice that only 
the subject of religion be given. 


CuutTurE TRAITS of Mopern Man 


Religious ideals of modern man: 
A. Christianity, or worship of one God. 
Religious leaders, followers, preachers, 
clergyman, priests, bishops 
Faith, trust, creed, honesty, belief 
Loyalty, faithfulness, fidelity, trust 
Burial rites, funerals, graves, graveyards, 


tombstones, memorials, marriage cere- 
monies, wedding parties, music, hymns, 
songs, chants, harmony 

Churches and cathedrals, places of wor- 
ship, chapel, altar, totem 

Sacrament, ceremonies, holyrites, union 
of soul with God, communion services, 
fellowship, sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper 

Fear of God, good and evil, divine power, 
punishment, reverence 

Belief in hereafter. Heaven: place of 
abode after death, happiness. Hell: 
abode of wicked, evil, punishment 

Charity, alms, love and good will, gifts, 
kindness, doing good 

Baptism, immersion, washing away of sin, 
purification, christen 

Christmas, birth of Christ, gifts, Christ- 
mas tree, Santa Claus 

Lent, fasting, self-denial, penitence, me- 
morial to Christ’s fasting 

Easter, resurrection, festival day, restora- 
tion. 

Young peoples’ unions, Christian En- 
deavor, Epworth League 

Sunday schools, Sabbath schools, religious 
instruction 


. Mohammedanism 
Koran 
Temple 
Mohammed—prophet of God 
Hereafter 


Faith in evil spirits, fairies, giants 

Prayers—said five appointed times every 
twenty-four hours 

Almsgiving 

Fasting 

Pilgrimages to Mecca 

Marriage ceremonies—polygamy allowed 

Burial rites 

Faith 

Loyalty 


. Confucianism 


Has no spiritual element 
Ancestor worship 

Filial piety 

Moral laws 














CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Truth, beauty 

Obligations of human society as taught 
by Confucius—relation between sover- 
eign and minister, father and son, hus- 
band and wife, elder and younger 
brother, friends 

. Hinduism (national religion of India) 

Food laws 

Marriage and burial rites 

Sacraments 

Divine worship 

Gods and idol worship 

Love and salvation 

Mysticism 

Magic 

. Buddhism 

All rules and religions started by Buddha 

Rebirth 

Man’s deeds in one life determine his life 
in next 

Man can enter order regardless of race 
or cast 

Forbids intoxicating liquors 

Crime punished by expulsion from order 

Belief that suffering is continued through 
endless succession of lives 

Faith 

Loyalty 

. Judaism (religion of Hebrews and Jews) 

One God 

Fasts 

Feasts 

Holy days 

Food laws 

Health laws 

Serve God by acts of love 

Love their neighbors 

Faith 

Musie 

Psalms 

Temples 

Rites 
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Men must be merciful, upright, gener- 
ous 

Synagogue 

Charity 

G. Animism 

Soul is seat of life 

Used to explain phenomena in nature, not 
due to natural causes 

Belief in human apparitional soul 

Faith 

Loyalty 

H. Shintoism 

Worship of gods 

Rites (purification of crimes, ete., by 
water) 

Offerings—swords, armor, spears, cloth, 
paper, shrines 

Images 

Ceremonials 

Faith 

Love 

Loyalty 


By this method the students through 
laboratory exercises establish the theory 
that culture traits of primitive man de- 
velop into the ideals of early man, some 
of which in time become our modern social 
institutions. Further work of the class 
will be to establish and account for the 
origin of more recent traits in the mind of 
man. 

This work, mediocre as it may seem to 
the reader and faulty as it may be, is an 
attempt to give the high school student a 
chance to work out for himself the vast 
meaning of the term culture and to sug- 
gest the relations between culture and 
character. It is the first unit of a course 
in character education in the Canon City 
High School. 








BYRD’S ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Hewen L. Hutz 
Chambers School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


This account of a unit of work in travel 
geography developed with fourth grade 
children in a study of Commander Byrd’s 
Expedition to Antarctica. The study was 
initiated through a class outline of ‘‘ Things 
We Want To Do,’’ in which the children 
planned to find out how other people live. 
Through this it was possible to suggest 
that interest in the lives of people had 
resulted in many expeditions to learn how 
and why life is different. 

The children named Byrd’s Polar Ex- 
pedition as the most outstanding of the 
present studies. Pictures of the departure 
of the flagship were shown, my visit to it 
described, and the children were asked 
what things they would like to find out 
about the expedition. 


Class discussion led to certain definite 
questions, which aroused the interest and 
established purposes for study. The ques- 
tions were printed on a tag-board chart 
with a space after each one, in which the 
children were to sign their names as they 
found answers satisfactory to them. 

An attempt will be made to show, 
through the analysis of various subject 
matter leads, how an integration of the 
‘*formal’’ subjects was necessary in the 
learning situations that arose. 


HEALTH WORK 


While collecting questions for study, 
some of the children were eager to discuss 
possible answers, so a period was planned 
in which to consider food supplies Byrd 


Byrp’s ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION—1928 











1. Why is Byrd going to take so many 
things with him? 





. What things would he need to take? 








2 

3. Why would he go to the South Pole? 

4. Would he go alone or take others with 
him? 





. When will he come back? 





. How long will he stay? 
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6 

7. How will he take the airplanes? 

8. If he is going to fly, why is he using a 
boat? 





9. Why would he start now? 





10. How big is the boat? 





11. Is it a sailboat or a steamship? 





12. Where did he get it? 





13. How fast can it go? 





14. How many miles is it from here to the 
Pole? 














15. How long will the trip take? = 

16. When will he start to use the airplanes? 

17. How much gasoline will he need? 

18. How could Byrd’s family help him? 

19. How many countries will he fly over? 

20. How many and which oceans and seas 
will he cross? 

21. Why has Byrd been planning this trip 
for so long? 

22. Why is it so carefully planned? 

23. Will the flight to the Pole be a non-stop 
flight? 

24. Why would Byrd be a good leader? 

25. How old is he? 

26. How long has he been flying? 

27. Why should he take so many with 
him? 

28. Why is it cold at the South Pole? 


Lt 1 


| 
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would take. The object of the discussion 
was to make the children conscious of their 
own experiences and thus enable them to 
interpret further data. 

The following questions were used as a 
guide to the discussion. 


1, Why would the food supplies that Byrd 

takes along be very important? 

2. What kinds of food would he take? 

3. How much would he take? What things 

would he need to consider in deciding this? 

4, How would Byrd be able to take so much 

food with him? 

5. This is a picture of Dr. Coman, whom Byrd 
is taking. Why would the doctor be one of 
the very important members? 

. What other men would have a direct influ- 
ence on the health of the party? 

7. Why would it be so important that the men 

be well and healthy? 


fo) 


Further study was directed by the chart 
shown below. 

In determining the principles guiding 
the selection of foods, a table in their 
Health Book enabled them to classify the 
list of food supplies into Protective Foods, 
Fuel Foods, and Building Foods. Here 
they found out the importance of proper 
food and decided consequently to read the 
entire chapter and select sentences from 
it that were important enough to be re- 
membered. These were written on the 
blackboard by the different children who 
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selected them. Another group of pupils 
arranged pictures that represented the dif- 
ferent kinds of food. 

The questions that the children wrote 
were discussed and the list of food sup- 
plies checked to show how the food had 
been scientifically selected. At this time 
pictures of the departure from San Pedro 
were published, which showed the live 
sheep and cattle that were taken to supply 
fresh meat and thus prevent scurvy. 
Later accounts were read that also told of 
the use of seal and whale meat as anti- 
scorbutie foods. 


REDUCING THE BULK OF FOOD 


Dr. Coman talked of dehydrated food 
and told how 500 bushels of potatoes had 
been reduced to the bulk of 50 bushels by 
subjecting them to body temperature in a 
vacuum and how when water is added they 
will come out like Japanese water flowers, 
as fresh as ever. A Japanese water flower 
was brought for our experiment showing 
how to reduce the ‘‘bulk’’ of food. Other 
things the children brought: stick cinna- 
mon, ground cinnamon, coffee beans, 
ground coffee, milk, condensed milk. 

On Temperance Day an article was read 
stating that alcohol was taken to keep the 
motors from freezing, but that Byrd re- 
quested his men to refrain from its use. 
The children discussed why he should ask 














Byrd’s Food Supplies Column I Column IT 

This is a list of the Bacon Coffee Pemmican Eggs 
things we thought Eggs Tea Ox-tongue Buckwheat 
Byrd might take with Meat Cocoa Deviled meat Cornmeal 
him. If in your read- Bread Flour Meat extracts Sauerkraut 
ing you find he is actu- Cheese Potatoes Dry Codfish Soups 
ally taking any of Milk Salt Salt. Mackerel Clams 
these supplies, place Butter Pepper Dehydrated milk Lard 
an X before them. Vegetables Sugar Dehydrated eggs Grain 
Add new ones in col- Water Fruit Chocolate Fish 
umn two. 
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EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Buiietin Boarp Notices 





The disease Byrd dreads most of all is 
scurvy. 
For Your Questions 
What is scurvy? 
What causes it? 
How could it be prevented? 





Food and Disease 


This chart shows the kinds of food that pre- | 
vent it. 


Food Chart 
Number VI 
National Child 
Welfare Association 











his men not to use narcotics. The ill ef- 
fects upon the nervous system, the lessen- 
ing of the body’s resistance to disease, and 
the lowering of physical and mental ef- 
ficiency were given as reasons. 


ARITHMETIC WORK 


These problems helped to answer some 
of our questions: 


Byrd’s Antarctic Boat 
The City of New York has a capacity of 500 
tons. How many pounds would that be? 
James found that the food supplies weighed 
about 127,860 pounds. How many pounds of 
other supplies can be loaded? 


How long will the trip take? 


The flagship sailed from New York on Au- 
gust 25, 1928, and reached Dunedin November 
25, 1928. It reached Antarctica December 25, 
1928. 


How old is Byrd? 


On the way to New Zealand they celebrated 
Byrd’s birthday. He was born in Winchester, 
Virginia, October 25, 1888. 


These problems showed the children their 
need for division practice exercises: 


Traveling with Dog Teams 


At Dunedin Captain Melville said the best 
sailing speed they made was 184 miles in one 
day. What would be the average sailing speed 
per hour? 


Byrd’s Coal Supply 
Byrd expects to use 200 tons of coal in going 


to Dunedin, a distance of 7,000 miles. How 


far would one ton take him? 


Commander Byrd’s Problem 


Byrd said if we would divide the various 
amounts of the different food supplies that he 
listed in the article, “What a Polar Expedition 
Eats,” by 18, we could find out how much they 
planned to use each month and compare it 
with the amount we use. 


These problems gave clearer understand- 
ing of situations through a mathematical 
interpretation of them: 


The Cost of the Expedition 


Byrd was given $750,000 in eash and 
$500,000 worth of materials, supplies, and 
equipment. How much money has been in- 
vested ? 

Byrd paid $50,000 for the City of New York 
and $34,000 for the Eleanor Bolling. How 
much did the boats cost? How much more did 
the City of New York cost than the Eleanor 
Bolling? 

Byrd has $100,000 worth of aircraft, $50,- 
000 worth of supplies and scientific equipment, 
and $90,000 to spend in salaries. Find the 
total. 

The dogs are valued at $3,500, the galley 
equipment at $8,000, medical supplies at $3,000, 
office supplies at $2,500, and two of the air- 
planes at $435,000. How much are these sup- 
plies worth? 

The trip will take 14%4 years. How many 
days would that be? The cost is estimated at 
a million dollars. What would be the average 
daily cost? What would be the average cost 
per man? 
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The map distance Byrd will have to sail 
measures approximately nine inches. The 
scale is 1,550 miles to an inch. How far is 
it to Antarctica? 

The children made a record of the times 
they had needed to use fractions and 
checked their work from my record, which 
included this list taken from our study 
of Byrd. 


News travels from Antarctica in Y%, of a 
second. It takes 114-134 hours to receive a 
message of 1500-2000 words. 

The City of New York came through the 
pack in 714 days. 

The Eleanor Bolling was unloaded in 51% 
days. 


ENGLISH WORK 


The children made yearbooks, in which 
they kept a record of their most interesting 
work. One of the sections was devoted to 
a study of Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition. 

Some of the explanations that different 
children wrote for pictures in their books 
are as follows: 
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This is Commander Byrd. He is the leader 
of the expedition that is going to the South 
Pole. 

This airplane will carry Byrd and his men 
over the South Pole. 

These are some of the men Byrd has chosen 
to go with him on his expedition. 

The Chelsea was bought by Byrd and re- 
named the Eleanor Bolling. The freighter 
weighs 800 tons. 

This is one of the five portable houses that 
Byrd will build at the expedition’s base. It is 
built to keep out the cold. 


Some of the pages were copies of study 
charts, the material for which was collected 
and written by the children. 

Each pupil chose some question in which 
he was especially interested and worked out 
an answer to it. A copy of each child’s 
work was given to the other children for 
their yearbooks. These are copies of some 
of their answers: 


Uss or Rapio In Poutar Exploration 


Commander Byrd on his expedition is going 
to be quite protected with his Kolster radio 





QvuEsTIons Byrp Wants To ANSWER 





| How thick is the Antarctic ice cap? 


Do Ross Sea and Weddell Sea touch? 
Are the mountains a continuation of the Andean Cordilleras? 
What effect does the climate of Antarctica have upon the rest of the world? 








UnusuaL Tuincs We Have LEARNED 





sending messages. 


1, At 35 below zero tin decomposes so it is necessary to take food in monel metal containers. 

2. Byrd is taking violet ray machines to manufacture artificial sunshine. 

3. Sometimes the temperature reaches 80 below zero in Antarctica. 

4. The wind can reach a velocity of 80 miles an hour in two minutes. 

5. Bottles are to be used to study ocean currents. 

6. The best hours for sending radio messages have been between midnight and dawn, gradually 
approaching dawn. At dawn the messages fade because they travel on the night path. 

7. On their trip to the Pole they are taking a huge kite to raise an antenna high enough for 


8. Radio waves travel at the same speed as sunlight. 
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equipment. It will protect him in case his 
party is marooned in Antarctica or if some- 
thing goes wrong with the boat. 

M. T. Hanson is the chief radio engineer of 
the expedition and will be of great help when 
the radio is in use. 

Byrd has with him three radio compasses. 
With them he can locate places and chart 
his course. 

The portable radios are used by the explor- 
ing parties. If something goes wrong they can 
send a message and help will be sent. They 
can also let the main base know where they are. 

Every Saturday night the men can hear from 
their wives, children, or friends. 


SEASONS 


Why does Byrd have four summers and only 
one winter? 

We were having summer when Byrd left New 
York. South of the equator it is summer now. 
He will spend one winter in Antarctica and the 
next summer. When he returns to New York 
we will be having our summer again. 


How Witt Byrp Know WHEN He Gets To 
THE SoutH PoLE? 


Commander Byrd will know when he has 
reached the South Pole by the actions of his 
magnetic compass, which should point due 
north no matter which way he heads his ship. 
At the South Pole every direction will be north. 
It is said that the compass needle will stand on 
its nose. Some say it will twirl around. It will 
be interesting to see how it will act. The 
sextant and sun compass will enable him to 
know when he is at the Pole because they are 
used for measuring angular distances such as 
latitude and longitude. 


Upon reading a notice that Yule greet- 
ings could be sent to Byrd by radio for 
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twenty-nine cents a word, the children 
began to collect money for it. One of the 
newspapers heard of their plan and ran a 
short account of it and asked for a copy 
of the message they would send. After de. 
ciding how many words we could send, 
each child wrote what he would like to say, 
From these the composite class radiogram 
was made. 

When we were sending Byrd the radio. 
gram some one asked, ‘‘ Will Byrd get that 
paper?’’ This led to a discussion of the 
following topics and a visit to the radio 
station : 


How messages are sent and received. 

Why different waves lengths are used. 

Why radiograms to Byrd are sent from San 
Francisco or New York. 

Radio problems Byrd’s men will study. 


An old radiogram received at New Or. 
leans that told of Byrd’s airplane was 
posted. 

Roy found pictures that showed how 
tickers used in sending messages had im- 
proved. He and his father made one. 
William made a blackboard drawing to 
show him how to attach it to a battery and 
fix it so he wouldn’t be shocked and ex- 
plained how to make an electric circuit. 

The children made this outline to help 
them in writing a record of the expedition: 


Title 
1. Start 
2. Supplies 
3. Trip 
4. Life in Antarctica 
5. Purpose of Expedition 


GrowTH IN Potar EXPLORATION 


Explorer Distance Method of Travel Time 
SN OT Pe Te eT Tee 125 miles Sledges 5 days 
Ro, cnn au wap ana kenaneaeauaweae 150 miles Sledges 26 days 
OTe rE eT TE 2500 miles Dirigible 71 hours 


eoeeeerrereereeeeseses 
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Airplane 
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Sentences selected from different papers 
were written on the board to stimulate the 
class desire to use good sentences. 

One of the boys in the upper grades 
brought us a bottle like Commander Byrd 
is using to study ocean currents. Ted sug- 
gested that the bottle’s experiences would 
make an interesting story. Gerry sug- 
gested stories about Byrd’s kites and Jane 
said she was going to write the story of a 
penguin’s life. The class wrote the follow- 
ing titles for stories. 


Stories asout Borrues 


The Current Teller 

The Bottle’s Travels 
Adventures of a Bottle 

A Bottle’s Life 

The Water Traveler 

A Bottle Messenger 

How a Plain Bottle Can Help 
My Life as a Discoverer 

A Bottle’s Life as an Explorer 


Stories asout Kites 


How Kites Can Help Send Messages 
Sky High 

My High Life 

Upward Ho! 
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My Adventures in Antarctica 
Byrd’s Kite 
My Glimpse of the Pole 


The children planned the following pro- 
gram for a P. T. A. meeting: 


Byrp’s ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Te William Harris 
Byrd’s Route to Antarctica and His Discoveries 
Howard Williams 


(Maps used were made by Howard W. and 
Dale Picklesimer) 
Original Stories about Bottles 
Gerry Hoffman and Dick Charles 
Original Song—“South Pole Bound”..... Class 
Social Hour Program. Informal explanations 
were given by pupils about the exhibits of class 
work. 


READING WORK 


Pictures, newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles about the expedition were collected, 
and related material was grouped and 
mounted on tag-board cards, 12” x18”. On 
the back of each card purposes to guide 
the reading or suggestions for further ac- 
tivity were written. 


SAMPLES OF READING MATERIAL 


Titles of Articles 
Byrd’s Base Ship and 
His Antarctic Village 
Like Painted Ship on 
Painted Ocean 


Suggestions for Study 


This page is for questions you would like to have answered about 
this article. Sign your name after your questions. 
1. Your dictionaries will help you read this. 
2. Its title comes from the following verse in The Rime of the 


Ancient Mariner: 
“Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath, nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 
Why would this be a good title for the article? 
3. What are doldrums, squalls, and equinoctial rains? 
4. What does this article tell about the movement of air at the 
equator? Write a statement about it on our chart, ““The Move- 


ment of Air.” 


5. If you would like to read all of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
by Coleridge, come and ask me for the book. 
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Odd Equipment of 
Byrd’s men 

The Personnel of 
the Expedition 

Deep Antarctic Riddles 
for Byrd to Solve 


Byrd Tells Polar 
Flight Aims 


Best Equipped and Costly 


Venture Going to 
Antarctic 
Late This Year 


Pictures of Dogs 
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Make a list of things that you consider a part of Byrd’s odd equip- 


ment. Put it in your yearbooks. 


How did Byrd choose the members of the expedition? What kind of 


people did he choose? 


Read over the chart of “Questions Byrd Wants to Answer” and see 


bo 


2. 


3. 


if any are listed here that should be added. 
Maps and Picture Study 


. What do these maps show you about the differences between 


the arctic and antarctic regions? 
a. Their size. 
b. Their location. 
1. Surrounding land. 
2. Surrounding water. 
c. Size of unexplored area. 


. What do the pictures tell you about the differences? 
. Two new men are writing these accounts. Have their names 


been put on the chart? 


. Write on the chart new things you have learned in Sir Edge- 


worth David’s article. (If some one else has already written 
what you intended to write, sign your name underneath that 
statement.) 


. Why would exploration of the south polar regions be more 


difficult than that of the north? 


Questions to Answer 


. What are the differences between north and south polar ex- 


ploration? 


. How do they know Antarctica has not always been covered 


with ice? 


. What good do they expect to come from this expedition? 
. What are the principal reasons for Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition? 
. Why would he choose the Bay of Whales for his base? 


Things to Do 


. Take a piece of construction paper from your portfolio and cut 


a map of Antarctica. Mount it on a piece of blue. Name the 
places we know as a result of previous explorations. Keep it 
and mark the changes Byrd makes. 

Make a list of reasons why Byrd has spent so much time in 
preparation. 

Try to collect information on the importance of proper clothing. 


Make a list of questions on this page which this article answers. 


Draw a picture of the way dog teams are hitched. One article said 


propeller sleds will be used. Why would they be an improve- 
ment over Peary’s and Amundsen’s sledges? See postcard 
picture. 
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Byrd’s Equipment on 
View at Store 


Pictures of Antarctic 
Houses 
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Something to Write About 


How Dogs Help in Polar Exploration. 
A List of Byrd’s Equipment. 


Not a nail is used in making these houses. It takes about five hours 
to make one. 


Study the block Commander Byrd is holding. 


How could its construction keep out cold? If you read Byrd’s 
“Base Ship” and his “Antarctic Village,” you can find out these 
things about his houses. 

1. Who designed them? 

2. What are they made of? 

3. How will the village be arranged? 

4, Why will the houses be painted orange? 

5. How would the interior look? 


How to Do Without 
Women 


When you finish reading this article, sign your name. When several 
have signed, discuss these questions together. When you have 


met in a discussion group, put an X after your name. 


Scouts Envy Lucky 
Paul Siple 


Series of Articles about Cost, 
Expenditures, Lack of 


Funds, etc. tell. 


Biography of Byrd 


Byrd Leaves for 
Bottom of World 


What part have boy scouts played in exploration? List different 
expeditions with which they have gone. 


This expedition is sometimes called “‘a million dollar venture.” You 
were wondering where Byrd got his money. These articles 


This helps answer our question, Why would Byrd be a good leader? 


This helps answer our questions: 
How could his family help him? 


Why would he take so many with him? 


New Question 


How did Byrd obtain the right to claim for the United States un- 
discovered land? 


Sometimes we would read difficult arti- 
cles together, the children questioning 
about parts they did not understand. Dur- 
ing Conversation Period the children would 
tell, read individually, or in groups short 
accounts of the expedition’s progress. 
These articles were kept for further refer- 
ence and a brief record of the points on 
which they contained material noted to 
help the children in re-reading, as: 


Tuincs TO Finp Our 


1. Unexpected happenings 
2. How plans have changed 
3. Discoveries 


4. Help from former expeditions 
5. Modern map making 

6. Value of two year stay 

7. Preparation for airplane trips 


Howard told of his father’s visit to the 
dogs’ training camp and wrote the story 
of it. Hectograph copies were made for 
each child’s book. 


HISTORY WORK 


We read and discussed articles about 
the life of Commander Byrd and his 
training for the leadership of this expedi- 
tion. 
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The children read the stories, ‘‘The 
Settlement of Virginia,’’ Byrd’s native 
state, and ‘‘Captain Scott and the Polar 
Heroes’’ in the Young and Field Literary 
Readers. 

There was an illustrated lecture on ‘‘The 
Part of Exploration in Map Making.’’ 

Charts directed reading about the history 
of polar exploration. 


PotaR EXPLORERS 











Arctic Antarctic 
Wilkins Cook Scott 
Peary Hayes Amundsen 
Byrd Hall Wilkins 
Nansen Hudson Byrd 
Amundsen Franklin Oates 
Nobile Greely Wilkes 
MacMillan Mawson 
Stefansson Shackleton 
Kane Ross 














Boats Famous IN EXPLORATION 
Shackleton.... Endurance 
Amundsen.... Fram 
ee Terra Nova 
Mawson...... Aurora 
MacMillan.... Bowdoin 
ee Roosevelt 
a Chantier—City of New York 








GEOGRAPHY WORK 
Locating Places: 


Byrd’s boat is stopping at Dunedin, New Zea- 
land. 
- The flagship was repaired at Panama. 
Byrd is sailing from San Pedro, California. 
The crew of the Eleanor Bolling and the City 
of New York will meet at Tahiti in the Soci- 
ety Islands. 
The C. A. Larsen, the world’s largest whaling 
boat, has reached Wellington, New Zealand. 
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The base is to be established at the Bay of 
Whales. 


Turn to page 169 in your geography. 

. Find Pedro Miquel Lock. 

2. Also find the Continental Divide. About 
how far would you say it is from the At- 
lantic Ocean, Pacific Ocean? 

3. Notice the location of the different locks in 
the canal. Why do you think it would be 
necessary to build locks at those places? 

4. Culebra Cut is the most famous. If you 
study your map carefully you will see why. 

5. If you want to know more about the Panama 
Canal, read page 111 in The World Re- 
mapped. (A few days later pictures of the 
Panama Canal were posted.) 


— 


Study the map of Antarctica and see if 
you can name the different parts. When 
you think you can, come and tell me. If 
you know, you may print the names on 
our blackboard map. 


CLASS WORK 


On an outline map of the world we 
named the cities, countries, and oceans that 
are important so far as Byrd’s and 
Wilkins’ expeditions are concerned, and 
traced their routes and proposed plans of 
exploration. 

At various times during the discussion 
of articles, the children had asked how 
Byrd could go just where he planned, how 
he could tell when he reached the Pole, 
what the words tropics, tropical, and 
equator meant, and why the lines were on 
the map. This led to a study of latitude 
and longitude. We used a_ blackboard 
chart drawn on mercator projection plan, 
and located places at a given latitude and 
longitude. Then we reversed thinking and 
determined the location of fixed points on 
the chart. Places of interest were located 
on maps and globes. Generalizations were 
made as to what parallels, meridians, lati- 
tude and longitude are, and the ways they 
are shown on maps and globes. 
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BYRD’S ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


A discussion of how the different lati- 
tudes would change grew into a study of 
the zones and their boundaries. The fac- 
tors that determine climate were developed 
by the following questions: (1) If you 
were to travel around the world on the 
equator would you expect to find the same 
kind of climate? (2) On the 40th paral- 
lel? (3) Would some one on the 50th 
parallel north of the equator experience the 
same kind of climate as a person on the 
50th parallel, south latitude? (4) Why 
not? (5) We have found out that the 
region within the Antarctic Circle is much 
colder than that within the Arctic Circle, 
yet they are the same distance from the 
equator. Why would this be true? 

Following this a chart was made to show 
the effect of climate on plant and animal 
life. The data for this chart was obtained 
from Frye’s Geography and other books. 

A picture chart showing places Byrd 
would visit and things he would see was 
made. 

The accounts about the long antarctic 
night introduced a study about the change 
of seasons. 

On a map of the world we colored coun- 
tries that furnished Byrd supplies and 
listed the products each gave. 

On a United States map we located cities 
that have helped, and collected postcard 
views of them. 

“Uncle Sam’s Farm,’’ published by the 
Quaker Oats Company, helped the children 
to see different industrial regions in the 
United States that furnished Byrd supplies. 

An advertisement of the Owens bottles 
Byrd took for scientific investigation led 
to a study of ocean currents, their effect 
on climate, and showed another use of 
latitude and longitude. 

A study of the first pictures of the ex- 
pedition in Antarctica led to a comparison 
of ideas acquired through pictures, maps, 
globes, and reading. 
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WORD STUDY 


Through the children’s record of new 
words, as the partial list given below shows, 
vocabulary study was organized into word 
groups for meaning, sight recognition, and 
spelling drills. 


gale latitude meteorologist 
penguin stevedores hydrographic 
barque crevices grotesque 
Antarctica inaccessible Graham 
antarctic pioneer New Zealand 
arctic sextant barrier 
altitude radiogram continents 
longitude 


The complete spelling list included the 
names of continents, oceans, zones and 
their boundaries, cities and countries con- 
nected with the expedition, important mem- 
bers, boats, airplanes, supplies, and common 
words used in their stories. 


MUSIC 


The children asked to learn an airplane 
song. The difficulty in finding one caused 
them to suggest that they write one of 
their own. When the words were written 
different ones sang tunes for the phrases 
and the class chose the one they liked best. 
Difficulty in recognizing syllables repre- 
senting tone values showed the need of 
tonal drills. The music supervisor helped 
in this project. 


FURTHER ACTIVITIES IN WHICH TO ENGAGE 


The pupils suggested the following list 
of things which they still plan to do: 


= 


. Continue to read and discuss articles. 
2. Write a biography of Byrd. 

3. Collect pictures and material. 

4. Continue writing stories. 

5. Write a play. 

6. Enter Airplane Model League Contest. 
7. Keep map of Antarctica up to date. 

8. Construct “Little America.” 

9. Visit the airport. 
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Summary or ACHIEVEMENTS 








Habits 


Skills 


Attitudes 





. Of reading newspapers and 
magazines. 

. Of reading notices. 

. Of using correctly certain 
language forms. 

. Of seeking class help. 

. Of sharing experiences. 





9. 
10. 
il. 
12. 
13. 


. In asking questions or in- 


itiating problems. 


. In arousing interest. 
. In reading with a definite 


purpose in mind. 


. In interpreting situations 


mathematically. 


. In using experience as a 


means of interpreting data. 


. In reading maps. 
. In using certain geograph- 


ical terms. 


. In writing statements and 


questions. 

In reproducing data. 
In visualizing. 

In using dictionary. 

In self-direction. 

In organizing material. 





. Keener realization of the im- 


portance of exploration. 


. Keener interest in all geog- 


raphy reading with increased 
ability. 


. Greater appreciation of the 


value of specific reading. 


. Knowledge of the effect of 


climate on life. 


. Of the need for certain abil- 


ities and skills in tool sub- 
jects. 


. Consciousness of the depend- 


ence of people upon different 
agricultural and _ industrial 
regions. 


. Enriched experience through 


having entered imaginatively 
into others’ experiences. 





FurRTHER NEEDS REVEALED THROUGH 


Stupy 








Habits 


Skills 


Attitudes 





. Of judging flash thoughts. 

. Of engaging in activity in- 
dependent of class work and 
carrying it to a successful con- 
clusion. 

. Of self-dependence in work- 
ing out problems. 


i. 


2. 


In accomplishing work with 
an increasing amount of self- 
dependence. 

In problem solving that re- 
quires detailed study of parts. 


1. Readinesses for further stud- 


ies about: 
. Byrd’s expedition. 
. Ocean floor. 
. Moon, stars, and planets 
. Other expeditions. 
. Ways of transportation 
and communication. 











10. Make some mechanical drawings of planes 
and boats. 

11. Hear Byrd lecture about his experiences. 

12. See movies of the trip. 


Struggle, the Life of Commander Byrd 
A Dog Puncher on the Yukon 

My Life as an Explorer 

Northward Ho! 

Friendly Arctic 

My Life with the Eskimo 

Kak, the Copper Eskimo 

The Conquest of the Poles 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Skyward 
Dick Byrd, Air Explorer 
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The Eskimo Twins 
Souvenir Book of Dunedin 
School Texts 


Magazines 


National Geographic 
Literary Digest 

Boy’s Life 

American Boy 

McCall’s 

Saturday Evening Post 
Woman’s Home Companion 
St. Nicholas 

Science 

Scientific American 
World Review 

Current History 
Outlook 


World’s Work 
Collier’s 

American 

Popular Mechanics 
Modern Mechanics 


Newspapers 


Toledo News Bee 
Toledo Blade 

Chicago Tribune 
Herald Examiner 

New York Times 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cleveland Press 

The News 

Auckland Weekly News 
Octago Times 

Evening Star (Dunedin) 
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METHODS USED TO STIMULATE SCHOOL 
SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS? 


As the habit of saving money is needed 
by the American people and can well be 
taught in schools, the writer has gathered 
together many methods and practices used 
to stimulate interest in depositing in school 
savings banks. No attempt has been made 
to evaluate the methods scientifically. 

From reading and from talking with 
teachers and bank supervisors, about 150 
difficulties encountered in trying to get 
children to make deposits in school savings 
. banks were gathered. These were classi- 
fied and made the basis for questionnaires, 
and for interviews with teachers, superin- 
tendents, thrift advisors, school banking 
managers, and school banking supervi- 
sors. 

The information gained by these means 
is presented below. 


1. Making the habit of thrift as a character 

asset attractive to the child. The following 

ways of doing this were found: 
a. Attractive examples of thrifty people. 
b. Making thrift well understood. 

. Avoiding monotony. 

. Giving children responsibility. 

. Getting children to appreciate what good 
habits may do for them. 

f. Getting children to recognize saving as a 
character test. 

g. Showing value of savings account in se- 
curing employment. 


ocaQa0 


2. Securing the interest and codperation of the 
parents: 
a. Offering all banks the opportunity to take 
part in school savings. 


b. Letters and notices. 

ce. Friendly talks. 

d. Speeches. 

e. Organized thrift work of parent-teachers 
associations. 

f. Getting the parents to watch the children 
bank. 


3. Taking care of problems peculiar to differ. 
ent types of school banking. School savings 
systems in which children make their deposits 
at downtown banks present different problems 
from systems in which children make their 
deposits at school. Suggestions for taking care 
of the problems peculiar to each system are 
given under these headings: 
a. Making deposits at downtown banks. 

(1) Getting small children to bank in 
safety. 

(2) Helping those who work and those 
who live far from the banks to de- 
posit. 

(3) Helping children not to rob their own 
banks. 

b. Making deposits at school. 

(1) A school bank modeled after a down- 
town bank. 

(2) Shortening the routine. 

(3) Reeognizing work well done. 


4. Avoiding carelessness in connection with 
money and bank books: 
a. Keeping bank books at school. 
b. Safe ways of carrying money. 
e. Allowing children to bring money to 
school. 
d. Warning not to sign withdrawal slips too 
soon. 
. Caring for unclaimed bank books. 
Safeguarding those who lend money. 
. Use of reliable cashiers. 
. Skit suggesting needed care of bank books. 


bog Pe o 


1This study was made under the direction of Dr. C. C. Crawford, Professor of Education at the 


University of Southern California. 
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i. Story of “Thrift Safe Family.” 

j. Letting those who lose books be responsi- 
ble for getting new ones. 

k. Stories made up by children. 
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5. Developing wholesome competition in regard 
to school savings. Competition in school savings 
may take many forms. It may be between 
shools, between home rooms, or between 
grades. Whatever the form, it is well to con- 
der the following: 

a. The start. 

b. Methods of recording results. 

e. Rewarding those who make good records. 


6. Getting children to take pride in earning 
money for deposits in school savings banks. 
A number of ideas on how to make attractive 
the earning of money for deposits in school 
savings have been gathered : 

a. Use of songs. 

b. Rhymes. 

¢. Posters. 

d. Thrift story in line drawing. 

e. Attractive examples of youthful earners. 

f. Stories by children. 

g. Discussion of why people should work. 

h. Lists of those earning bank money. 

i. Seeing that children know how to get 

work. 


1. Making the school savings bank win in the 
competition with other demands on the children 
for money. These are some of the ways in 
which those in charge of school banking may 
help this project to win in the competition 
with other demands: 
a. Getting children to appreciate the mean- 
ing of compound interest. 
b. Showing how small purchases may rob 
future happiness. 
¢e. Showing how to cut down on expenses for 
necessities. 
d. Showing how to give wisely. 
e. Showing how Mr. Tightwad, Mr. Spend- 
thrift, and Mr. Thrifty spend a dollar. 
f. Providing children with ready-made 
budgets. 
g. Teaching children to make budgets. 


8. Making the child understand the workings 
of the bank and giving him a feeling that he 
has a part in it. This may be brought about 
by means of: 
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. Visits to the bank. 

. Letters from bank to students. 

. Letters from students to bank. 

. Speeches at school by representatives of 


bank. 


. Overseeing banking by bank representa- 


tives. 


. Bank advertising connected with school 


life. 


. Magazines and other literature connected 


with bank. 


. Contests conducted by bank. 
. Organizing bank at school. 
. Making school banking procedure similar 


to banking in downtown bank. 


. Bank clubs sponsored by bank. 
. Making all withdrawals at downtown 


bank. 
Explanation of “interest.” 


9. Initiating the habit of depositing in school 
savings banks. Ways of doing this may in- 


clude: 

a. Home room talks. 

b. Talks by banking representatives of other 
schools. 

ce. Finding how many have school savings 
accounts. 

d. “Selling” school savings to individual 
students. 

e. Loan fund. 

f. Welcoming small accounts. 

g. Contacting entering students. 

h. Opening week bulletins to students. 

i. Taking advantage of the new year. 

j. Downtown banks remaining open later 
during “drives.” 

k. Rewarding those who open accounts. 


10. Seeing that the child employs proper prac- 
tices in banking after his account is opened. 
These are some of the methods of getting chil- 
dren to save regularly after their accounts have 
been opened : 










a. “Bank Day Tomorrow” signs. 

b. Praise for systematic savers. 

c. Certificates. 

d. Merits. 

e. Grades. 

f. Credits. 

g. Urging to save for definite short period. 
h. Caring for savings accounts of absent 


students. 
i, Allowing children to go home for money. 
j. Allowing those who have lost books to be 
depositors. 
k. Discouraging withdrawals. 
1. Individual mottoes. 
m. Notes and letters to seniors. 


ll. Advertising school banking. These are some 
of the ways in which school banking is being 
advertised : 





. Parades. 

. Sand table projects. 

. Line formations on the school grounds. 

. Use of flowers and shrubs. 

Banking paper. 

. Thrift column in school paper. 

New version of days of the week. 

Contests in advertising school savings. 

. Alphabet books. 

. Homemade moving picture. 

Saving creed. 

Live Benjamin Franklin. 

Pencils. 

. Blotters and bookmarks. 

. Books of banking information. 

. Radio talks. 

. Distribution of posters. 

. “Sereens” of school savings material. 

. Display cards in holders. 

. Using materials prepared by National 
Thrift Committee. 

u. Booklet telling of thrift work in the 

school. 
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12. Getting the child to save for a definite 
goal. Very little seems to have been written on 
getting the child to save for a definite goal, but 
many valuable suggestions on this topic have 
been gained from interviews: 
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. Talks on value of saving for goals. 

. Questionnaires on goals. 

. Goals suggested in class. 

. Teacher telling her goal in school savings, 


Compositions on saving for goals. 


. Letters from “Uncle Savan Have.” 


Bank “ads” suggesting saving for goal. 


. Chart illustrating trivial and worth-while 


goals, 
Chart showing how much to deposit each 
week to reach certain money goals. 


. Project made of ivory soap, suggesting 


goals. 


. Letters urging saving for school activities. 


Notes, bulletins and booklets urging sen- 
iors to save for graduation. 


13. Getting teachers to codperate in promoting 
school savings plan. Any plan of school savings, 
to be successful, must have the hearty codpera- 


tion 


of the teachers. Many ways of get- 


ting this desired codperation have been sug- 
gested : 


a. 
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Voting by teachers as to whether or not 
school savings system is to be installed. 


. Appointing enthusiastic thrift advisers. 

. Visiting days for thrift advisers. 

. Banquets for thrift advisers. 

. Showing how school record compares with 


that of other schools. 


. Getting teachers to deposit in school 


savings. 


. Thrift bulletins and friendly letters to 


new teachers. 


. Notes to teachers. 
. Bulletins reminding teachers of particu- 


larly successful bank days. 


. Best cashier and thrift speakers placed in 


room of disinterested teacher. 
Short ways of handling banking made 
available. 
Thrift speakers provided. 
Thrift literature available. 
Thrift supervisors from teaching pro- 
fession. 
LyNpDELL -M. MICHENER, 

John Marshall Junior High School, 

Pasadena, Calif. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


A VITALIZED STUDY OF SHELTER 

As children of fourth grade age like to 
work with concrete and tangible things, 
their study of shelter appealed to them. 
By means of this interest they mastered the 
requirements in the course of study. 

The study of homes of people in various 
parts of the world was a natural approach 
for intensive study of materials used in 
the houses in their own community. Al- 
though the teacher supplied pictures, speci- 
mens, and reading material about lumber, 
building stones, cement, concrete, iron, and 
clay, nevertheless the children brought in 
many more pictures for the bulletin board, 
books from the library, and many speci- 
mens. They arranged the latter in a very 
attractive exhibit which included: cross- 
section of a tree, bark, a log, rough boards, 
millwork products, slate, granite, sand- 
stone, limestone, marble, cement, concrete 
blocks, iron in many forms, steel, fire- 
brick, common bricks, pressed bricks, tiles, 
and many varieties of clay. 

As Trenton is a clay center, their most 
intensive work centered around brick mak- 
ing. After discussing plans for a house of 
bricks to be made by the children them- 
selves, a group of boys went to one of the 
potteries and obtained enough clay for the 
bricks. When the tools needed in making 
the bricks were brought out for the work 
table, they found that one of the molds was 
broken. The children said that perhaps the 
man at the pottery would make a mold for 
them. Several boys arranged with the man 
to have the mold made without any charge. 

The teacher, having taken lessons in 
brick making from the superintendent of 
a pottery, was able to show the children 
just how bricks are made by hand. The 
children learned the process very quickly, 
and two boys who understood the process 
thoroughly were placed in charge of the 
children making the bricks. All the chil- 
dren made several bricks. They enjoyed 
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it so much that they came to school long 
before the required time, and remained 
after school hours so that they could make 
more bricks. Their interest never lagged, 
and they were sorry when all the bricks 
were made. 

After they had molded the bricks, they 
baked them in the sun. One boy took some 
bricks and had them fired in a kiln in a 
pottery where his brother worked. They 
compared them with the ones baked in the 
sun and, of course, found that the ones 
fired in the kiln were stronger. As it was 
impossible to have all the bricks fired, 
they decided that the ones baked in the 
sun served their purpose. 

The next step in building the house was 
the preparation of the foundation. Several 
boys who could do very little in their other 
class studies measured and made the mold 
for the concrete foundation. The chil- 
dren knew the correct proportions of ce- 
ment, sand, and gravel necessary to make 
the concrete in the correct way. The morn- 
ing after the concrete had been placed in 
the mold, the first thing the majority of the 
children did was to hurry to see if the 
mixture had hardened. 

After watching men building a house, 
they arranged the framework necessary 
and then started to lay the bricks. They 
found out how to mix the mortar, how to 
arrange the bricks correctly, and how to 
apply the mortar. They allowed openings 
for doors, which they faced with tiles, and 
for windows, for which the girls made cur- 
tains. They could not make the tile roof 
that they wanted, so they made a roof from 
wood and then painted it to represent tiles. 

They made a mold for a concrete porch 
and mixed the concrete for it. They made 
a concrete pavement in front of the house. 
Some children wanted to paint the house, 
but they finally decided to have the natu- 
ral color of the bricks in the house and the 
colored roof. 
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They planned to give the house to the 
first grade children to furnish. 

There were other phases of school activi- 
ties correlated with their study of shelter. 
They wrote letters of thanks for making the 
mold for the bricks, invitations to other 
classes to see the house, and stories for 
the class magazine and for their individual 
yearbooks. 

They made large paintings representing 
scenes about each of the forms of shelter. 
They used these paintings as a background 
for their exhibit. Several boys made a 
moving picture machine from a carton, in 
which they showed pictures representing 
their study of shelter. A boy made another 
one for a smaller picture and arranged it in 
the form of a theatre. 

They had exercises for drill, and they 
also had objective tests based upon require- 
ments in the course of study. A large map 
of the world showed the different kinds of 
homes in the various parts of the world and 
the places where materials for shelter are 
produced. 

The summary of their study of shelter 
was in the form of a playlet, which they ar- 
ranged and dramatized. It included scenes 
from a lumber camp, a stone quarry, a 
brick pottery, a cement mill, and an iron 
mill, also scenes based upon things that 
make homes more comfortable, such as coal, 
gas, oil, and electricity. 

The real interest that the children had, 
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the codperation they gave, and the knowl- 
edge they gained through this interest 
made the study of shelter well worth while. 
Emma Hartman, 
Centennial School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


MAN IS HIS OWN TEACHER 

The finest education is the education that 
has been acquired by daily labor, by say- 
ing, not so much money but what is still 
more precious—time and opportunity. It 
is those moments that pass by us, almost 
unconsidered, that should be used in at- 
taining to that great satisfaction of mind, 
that peace of conscience, which comes from 
making the very best of the opportunities 
that God has implanted in our midst. 

You never can acquire anything in this 
world without purchasing it ; purchasing it 
by your own efforts, your own work, your 
own sacrifice. It will never come to you as 
a gift. 

Let us all value education. Let us ap- 
preciate it as something more than mere 
knowledge, because after all, knowledge is 
a sort of outward ornament. The education 
that is real is the education that means our 
being of finer temper, more adaptable, more 
flexible. Let us assimilate knowledge until 
it becomes ourselves, showing itself in 
character, reliability, straightforwardness. 
That is the end of education. 

JAMES Ramsay MacDona p. 
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AS REPORTED 


THE DEPARTMENT YEARBOOKS 


In accordance with announcements pre- 
viously made, the Third Yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors has been pub- 
lished and is now ready for distribution. 
This yearbook is entitled Current Problems 
of Supervisors and is essentially an analy- 
sis of the status of supervision in American 
public schools in the year 1929. The Year- 
book was compiled by a committee of four, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary Education in the State of New 
York. The method pursued was that of 
requesting teachers and supervisors to keep 
a record for a short period of problems re- 
quiring supervisory attention, and to sup- 
plement this record from the experience of 
the year. The facts thus gathered were 
carefully analyzed and were evaluated in 
accordance with criteria set up by the com- 
mittee. In a series of chapters different 
members of the committee then interpreted 
the data and wrote comments and con- 
clusions. 

This Yearbook is the most extensive in- 
vestigation so far undertaken of the par- 
ticular problem to which it pertains. It 
makes available a large number of facts, 
specific accounts of actual supervisory ac- 
tivity, together with a number of full 
length case studies. From it supervisors 
and teachers of supervision will be able to 
learn what the actual condition in the field 
of supervision is at the present time and 
will have at hand a large body of material 
for study and guidance. This Yearbook is 
certain to have a wide circulation. 

The Fourth Yearbook, to be published in 
the spring of 1931, will pursue the same 
general theme. It is entitled ‘‘The Evalua- 
tion of Supervisors’ Activities’ and is 
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being prepared by a carefully selected 
group under the chairmanship of Worth 
McClure, Professor of Educational Admin- 
istration in Buffalo State Teachers College. 

In addition to making available to the 
members of the Department a digest of 
all that has previously been done in this 
field, the committee will carry on impor- 
tant investigations and make certain case 
studies in some of those subjects in which 
supervisory activities are outstanding. 
Careful discrimination will be made be- 
tween the description of supervisory activ- 
ities and their evaluation. The latter will 
be based upon a series of criteria that have 
already tentatively been formulated. 

This study should do much to improve 
the situation pictured in the Third Year- 
book on supervisory activities. It will 
set up the highest ideals of supervision 
and show their application to concrete 
situations. 

As in the case of previous yearbooks, the 
Fourth Yearbook will be distributed 
free to members of the Department in 
good standing for the current year of 
publication. 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The growing interest in the professional 
study of educational administration and 
instruction in higher institutions is evi- 
denced by the appearance of the first num- 
ber of the Journal of Higher Education. 
This is a monthly magazine edited by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Charters, Mr. W. H. Cowley, 
and Miss Josephine MacLatchy of Ohio 
State University. Its pages will be devoted 
to the presentation of educational problems 
of colleges and professional schools. In 
order to insure adequate attention to,all 
interests, an extensive board of associate 
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editors representing various fields of knowl- 
edge has been selected. 

The new journal appears in an attractive 
format and gives promise of being a genu- 
ine contribution to our educational press. 
The editors are persons of experience and 
will bring to their task an adequate equip- 
ment for the editorship. Printing will be 
done by the Ohio State University Press. 
The subscription price has been placed at 
$3.00 a year or 35 cents for a single copy. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS IN MICHIGAN 


A set of professional standards has been 
prepared for the district meetings of the 
Michigan State Education Association by 
Dr. Edmonson, Dean of the School of Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, and Dr. 
Waldo, President of Western State Teach- 
ers College. 


I. What is a profession? 

This question is answered as follows in the 
Code of Professional Ethics of the Michigan 
Edueation Association: A profession is a group 
of individuals possessing certain scientific and 
technical knowledge, together with the skill 
requisite to utilize this knowledge for the wel- 
fare of society. The public expects a vocation, 
dignified by the title of profession, to measure 
up to at least four requirements: 

1. The vocation must render a highly spe- 

cialized type of social service. 

2. Its personnel must have had abundant 
training for its work and should be com- 
paratively permanent. 

3. It must provide income sufficient to en- 
able its members to maintain a cultural 
standard in living. 

4. Its members must be dominated by a pro- 
fessional spirit. 

II. What evidence is there that the public 
wants teaching to become more highly pro- 
fessionalized ? 

1. The growing tendency of the public to 
express its criticisms of the shortcomings 
and failures of the schools. 

2. The remarkable degree of interest exhib- 
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ited in educational problems by all classes 
of people. 

3. The marked willingness of the public to 
support generously the expense of an en- 
larged program of education. 

4. The increasing tendency of society to look 
to the schools for aid in the solution of 
the problems of modern civilization in 
such fields as health, character training, 
thrift, conservation, international under- 
standing, vocational efficiency, civic ideals, 

III. How may teaching be made a profession? 

Teaching is rapidly acquiring rank as a pro- 
fession. However, much emphasis must be 
placed on certain ideals and requirements be- 
fore teaching can truly become a profession. 
Among these are the following: 

1. Teachers must possess training compara- 
ble to the newer requirements in law, med- 
icine, dentistry, and other recognized 
professions. 

2. Teachers must continue to grow profes- 
sionally after entering the service. 

3. Teachers must become more conscious of 
the importance of the service rendered by 
them in the schools and be loyal to the 
task undertaken. 

4. Teachers must codperate in efforts to show 
the public the folly of employing poorly 
equipped teachers who may be available 
at low salaries. 

5. Teachers must learn to treat the non-con- 
forming or exceptional pupil in the same 
professional manner as the specialist in 
medicine treats a patient. 

6. Teachers must support the code of ethies 
agreed upon by the professional group. 

7. Teachers must recognize the obligation to 
support the programs of the local, state, 
and national organizations of teachers and 
must cease to be individualistic in their 
attitude toward movements for the better- 
ment of the profession. 

How would children benefit through the 

professionalization of teaching? 

1. More children would succeed in school 
work in terms of their potential abilities. 

2. More children would find happiness and 
satisfaction in their school life, 
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3. More children would find their special tal- 
ents conserved and utilized. 

4. More children would have teachers of 
broad training, sympathy, and interests. 

V. How would the public benefit through the 
professionalization of teaching? 

1. Teachers would become more expert in 
helping children to make adjustments to 
their physical and social environments. 

2. Teachers would become more expert in 
conserving the talents of children. 

3. The public would receive more efficient aid 
in solving perplexing problems in such 
fields as health, vocational training, and 
civie betterment. 

VI. How will teachers benefit through the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching? 

1. More genuine satisfaction will be experi- 
enced by the teacher. 

2. Greater respect will be accorded the opin- 
ions of teachers on educational, social, and 
civic problems. 

3. Better salaries for teachers will follow the 
giving of more expert service. 

4, More permanent tenure will follow when 
the public ranks teaching as a profession. 

5. Better retirement legislation for teachers 
will be granted by an appreciative public. 

VII. What evidence is there that teaching is 
becoming a profession? 

1. Within the past five years there has devel- 
oped a demand for the preparation of 
state and national professional ethics and 
for the creation of committees or commis- 
sions to interpret and to apply these codes 
in specific cases. 

. Within the past ten years thousands of 
dollars have been expended on research in 
the field of the curriculum and in other 
educational fields. 

. Within the past few years experimental 

schools and educational laboratories have 

been established in such universities as 

Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Minnesota, Iowa, 

Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Within recent years many normal schools 

have changed from two-year institutions 

to four-year teachers’ colleges. 

. Within the past ten years the Michigan 
Education Association has grown from a 
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membership of a few thousands to a mem- 
bership of more than 30,000. 

6. The following summary recently issued by 
the National Education Association fur- 
nishes much evidence that teaching is be- 
coming a profession: 


A Decade of Achievements 


1919 1929 
$635 Average Salary of 
TENE ..05.04040% $1,300 
High School Average Certification 
Requirements ..... 2 yrs. Normal 
40,000 Summer School At- 
tendance ......... 250,000 
25 Teachers’ Colleges .. 100 
330,689 College and Univer- 
sity Enrolment .... 644,266 
1,600,000 High School Enrol- 
MN S.8sa0x0s00 000 4,000,000 
$750,000,000 Expenditures for Pub- 
lic School Educa- 
C ccekasaken ses 2,000,000,000 
5 State Tenure Laws .. 14 
5 State Retirement 
SRE seweamnnaese 22 
10,000 Members in N. E. A. 193,000 
200,000 Members in State Ed- 
ucation Associa- 
oo eererorr rr 650,000 


7. Within the past five years there has been 
an increased demand that well-trained ed- 
ucational specialists be employed in our 
schools (vocational counsellors, psycholo- 
gists, supervisors). 

VIII. How do some teachers retard the devel- 
opment of teaching as a profession? 

1. By treating lightly any discussion of pro- 
fessional topics. 

2. By entering teaching with a minimum 
preparation and continuing to teach with- 
out further training. 

3. By thinking of teaching as a makeshift 
occupation or as a job for misfits in other 
professions. 

4. By neglecting to become acquainted with 
the recently created scientific literature in 
the field of education as reported in pro- 
fessional magazines. 

5. By bringing criticism on the profession as 
a whole through their careless treatment 
of contracts and other professional obli- 
gations. 

6. By rendering such inferior service that the 
public becomes dissatisfied and disgruntled 
with the profession as a whole, 
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7. By opposing without good cause the ef- 
forts of educational organizations to build 
up a profession of teaching. 

IX. What are some of the immediate contribu- 
tions that a teacher can make toward mak- 
ing teaching a recognized profession? 

1. Study the programs of the local, state, and 
national professional organizations and be- 
come an intelligent and aggressive sup- 
porter of their programs or offer 
constructive criticisms of the programs. 

2. Seek to become familiar with the scientific 
literature that may be applied to one’s 
specific task as a teacher. 

3. Help to acquaint the public with the fact 
that the professionalization of teaching 
will mean better training for the boys and 
girls in the schools. 

4. Aid movements to increase the require- 
ments for admission to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

5. Act in such a manner as to cause the pub- 
lic to feel that a teacher is proud of his 
membership in the profession of teaching. 

X. Upon whom does the heaviest responsibility 
rest for developing teaching as a profes- 
sion? 

1. Upon the faculties of teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

2. Upon the officers of local, state, and na- 
tional organizations. 

3. Upon the members of state departments of 
public instruction and educational boards. 

4. Upon those occupying positions as county 
commissioners, superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors. 

5. Upon those members of the profession 
who have served sufficiently long to be- 
come impressed with the importance and 
significance of the work of the teacher. 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference will be held 
in Chieago for five days beginning March 
24, 1930. The theme of the conference is 
‘*Musie for a more abundant life.’’ Par- 
ticular attention will be given to recent 
developments in mechanical music, with 
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special reference to the popularity of the 
radio and the ‘‘talkies.’”” Among the 
prominent men and women who are ex. 
pected to address the conference are: Ed. 
ward Howard Griggs, Frantz Proschowski, 
John Erskine, Helen Hay Heyl, Mrs. Ruth 
Ottaway, Guy Maier, Rudolph Ganz, Glenn 
Frank, and Eugene Stinson. The enter. 
tainment provided will include a band 
demonstration, a concert by the National 
High School Orchestra, a concert by the 
National High School Chorus, and a com. 
plimentary concert by the Chicago Sym. 
phony Orchestra under the direction of 
Dr. Frederick Stock. The Chicago Univer. 
sity Chorus will give a concert in their new 
chapel, and there are plans for a concert 
by the Paulist Choristers and a program of 
music from the Chicago public schools. 
The conference headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Stevens. 

There will be a contest for music super. 
visors, the winner to receive as a prize a 
two months’ trip to Europe next summer, 
all expenses paid. 

National Music Week in 1930 will be 
from May 5 to May 11, inclusive. The 
main features included in the plans of the 
committee are: (1) parents’ music days 
in the schools; (2) discussions or debates 
on phases of school music; (3) home guid- 
ance of children’s musi¢e training; (4) 
school ensembles for home music hours; 
(5) American history through music; (6) 
massed concerts of bands, orchestras, or 
piano ensembles; (7) groups of simpler 
instruments. 


EDUCATIONAL CONTESTS 


Three contests of interest to teachers and 
pupils are the following: 


I. The Highway Education Board announces 
essay and lesson competitions for elemen- 
tary schools. One contest, open to all ele- 
mentary school pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, 14 years of 
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age and under, is for the best essays on 
the subject: “What I am Doing to Set a 
Good Example in Safety on the High- 
ways,” while the other, open to all ele- 
mentary school teachers, is for the best 
lessons on the subject: “Teaching the Es- 
sentials of Street and Highway Safety.” 
A total of $6,500 in cash prizes and medals 
is offered to winning contestants. For de- 
tails of this contest, address the Highway 
Education Board, 1723 N Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Educational Committee of the League 
of Nations Association has announced for 
1930 two national contests on the League 
of Nations, open to pupils of high schools 
and teacher-training institutions respec- 
tively. The winning student in each con- 
test will have a trip to Europe, with a 
stay in Geneva to study the League of 
Nations at work. Other prizes are also 
announced. For details of this contest, 
address the Educational Committee, 
League of Nations Association, Inc., 6 
East 39th Street, New York City. 

The American Forests and Forest Life 
magazine announces a contest designed to 
aid teachers to enrich their pupils’ know]l- 
edge of trees, forests, and related outdoor 
fields through supplementary reading and 
the use of visual material in the schools. 
The instructive articles and illustrations 
which appear in every issue of the maga- 
zine are used in many schools. For sug- 
gestions embodying detailed lesson plans 
and outlining how the magazine can best 
be used in the schools, cash prizes of $50, 
$25, and $10 will be awarded. For details, 
address School Contest Editor, American 
Forests and Forest Life, 1523 L Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MEETING OF PENMANSHIP 
SUPERVISORS 


The next meeting of the National Asso- 
tiation of Penmanship Teachers and Su- 
pervisors will be held in Detroit April 9, 
1, and 11, 1930. The main topic will be 
“Fitting Penmanship to the New Curricu- 
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lum. Reports of research will be pre- 
sented on the following problems: (1) 
teacher training; (2) ways and means for 
the transfer of the knowledges and skills 
of the handwriting lesson to the other writ- 
ten work of the day; (3) the possibilities 
of character development through the 
teaching of penmanship; (4) left-handed- 
ness; (5) what and how do primary chil- 
dren want to write; (6) devices for 
increasing speed while improving quality ; 
and (7) devices for improving posture, 
movement, ete.; (8) help for the untrained 
penmanship teacher. 

As in previous years, an extensive ex- 
hibit will be displayed. This is being 
planned by Mrs. Garnette Watters, super- 
visor of handwriting and spelling in Ham- 
tramek, Michigan. It will consist of 
courses of study, handwriting, helps and 
devices. The secretary of the Association 
is Miss Lillian Bushman, 771 Liberty 
Street, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


THE AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies renews its offer to supply colored 
bird pictures and leaflets to school teachers 
and pupils in the United States and Can- 
ada. The teacher has only to explain to 
the pupils that they are going to form a 
Junior Audubon Club and have a few les- 
sons from time to time about some of the 
more common North American birds. Each 
child wishing to be enrolled must bring a 
fee of ten cents, in return for which he 
will receive a set of colored pictures made 
from original paintings by America’s lead- 
ing bird artists, together with a leaflet on 
bird life. It goes without saying, of course, 
that permission to form such a club should 
in each case be secured from the proper 
school authorities. 

The address of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies is 1974 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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NEWER WAYS WITH CHILDREN 


In choosing a title for his latest of many 
books, Professor O’Shea has displayed the 
editorial acumen for which he is famous. 
‘Newer ways with children’’ describes ac- 
curately enough numerous books that have 
recently been published. Like O’Shea’s, 
they couple together school and home and 
like his, too, they are concerned with con- 
duct, habit-forming, rather than with 
knowledge and instruction. 

The book is intended for all those who 
have the care of children and is said to be 
the direct outgrowth of questions and 
problems presented to the author by par- 
ents and others. It is informal and dis- 
cursive—a _ series of brief chats—and 
eschews entirely the technical jargon of 
the professional psychologists. Both the 
chapter headings and the topics of the sec- 
tions are ‘‘eatchy’’ and the whole is well 
calculated to appeal to the non-profes- 
sional reader. The author contends, how- 
ever, that all his statements are based upon 
the results of scientific investigation. Since 
those results are still largely equivocal, this 
claim need not be taken too seriously. 

The audience for which it is intended 
will find this book very grateful. It is 
more wise than popular writing is likely 
to be, and it deals with problems that recur 
in every family. Parents’ study groups 
will find it well suited to their needs. 


Mrs. Gilbreth plays historian to the fam- 
ily she has helped to raise.2 With her 
husband she planned a régime in which 
the children might take parts fitting them 
for the duties they would be called upon 


1 Newer Ways with Children. By M. V. O’Shea. 
2Living with Our Children. By Lillian M. Gilbreth. 
By Ruby Minor. 


® Pupil Activities in the Elementary Grades. 


to face in the community. This was scien- 
tific management applied to the home, or, 
if you prefer, the project method. The 
three sections into which her book is di- 
vided are entitled, respectively, ‘‘Plan- 
ning,’’ ‘‘Performing,’’ ‘‘ Evaluating.’’ 

The development of such a concept for 
the family is a social event. Most parents 
have apparently no philosophy at all, or 
only scraps of one. Here is a complete 
enterprise, directed by ideals drawn from 
education and engineering, and carried out 
with persistence and intelligence. ll 
prospective married couples should be re. 
quired to read this book before applying 
for a license. 


THE PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 
FOR CHILDREN 


The rapidly growing literature of the 
school program for children from three to 
twelve years of age shows increasing em- 
phasis on activities in which there is pro- 
vision for initiative on the part of the 
pupils. Miss Minor has collected a series 
of units of work done in grades one to six 
in the Berkeley, California, schools.* These 
are presented in outline, with some account 
of the beginning of the activity, references, 
and occasional photographs. There is con- 
siderable variety of theme, all grades are 
represented, and hence teachers will find 
many suggestions of possibilities for their 
own work. They will do well to remember, 
however, that the chief value of such units 
of activity is likely to reside in the oppor- 
tunity of working them out. Hence taking 
them over bodily can only result in dis 
appointment. 

Greenberg, 1929. 


W. W. Norton and Co., 1928. 
Lippincott Co., 1929. 
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A similar contribution is made by Miss 
Clouser and Miss Millikan, of the Teachers 
College in Kansas City. Their materials 
are limited, however, to the general topic, 
community life, and relate only to the kin- 
dergarten-primary grades. Many of the 
units reported were directed by student 
teachers in practice. Because of the nar- 
rower scope of their report, these writers 
are able to explain at some length just how 
the various activities were initiated and 
carried out. They thus provide the reader 
with a theoretical basis for similar work 
elsewhere. Excellent lists of references to 
the literature of the primary grades sup- 
port the text. 


What may be done in pageant and play 
in the lower grades is graphically described 
by Miss Brown, of the Ethical Culture 
School in New York.5 Spontaneity and 
creativeness are set up as principal criteria, 
and the technique of dramatic art as it may 
be practiced by children is set forth in 
detail: 

This book will be a great help to those 
who are trying to do justice to recreational 
activities in their schools. An occasional 
‘‘dramatization’’ of a story in an ordinary 
classroom under the direction of a teacher 
who has no special aptitude for this sort 
of thing is far from satisfactory and is 
rapidly becoming so recognized. Miss 
Brown’s book will go far to provide the 
working manual needed to enable a prin- 
cipal to organize a separate section of his 
curriculum devoted to music, dancing, and 
acting. A room should be set apart for 
such activities and a teacher permitted to 


| guide all the pupils in a codperative group 


organization in carrying them on. 


Millikan. Macmillan, 1929. 
°Creative Drama in the Lower School. 
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And now comes the nursery school— 
called sometimes with unconscious irony 
‘*nre-school,’’ as though a place where chil- 
dren have so good a chance to learn what 
they most need to learn could not by any 
possibility be a school! Miss Foster and 
Miss Mattson give a very good idea of 
what nursery school procedures are.* They 
describe the existing types of organization, 
of which there are several, the desirable 
equipment, the schedule, and the daily pro- 
gram. They explain how good habits are 
developed, proper food provided, and suit- 
able clothing prescribed. Last of all, they 
discuss records and the relations of the 
nursery school to the home and to the kin- 
dergarten-primary grades. Each of the 
thirteen chapters into which their book is 
divided includes an excellent bibliography, 
so that this handbook may well serve as an 
introduction to the whole subject. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN SCHOOL 
AND HOME 

The Germaines take the inclusive view." 
To them ‘‘character education is a process 
through which the child learns to make 
wholesome social adjustments to his many 
perplexing life situations.’’ ‘‘Character is 
the sum total of one’s ways of responding 
that become fairly well established or set.’’ 
This amounts to identifying character and 
personality. It makes education and char- 
acter education practically synonymous 
terms and, like so many recent definitions 
of citizenship, is so all-embracing as to con- 
fuse rather than clarify the issue. 

The authors set out to find answers to 
two questions: How does teaching affect 
growth in character? How will a construc- 
tive program involving both the home and 


By Lucy W. Clouser and Chloe E. 


Appleton, 1929. 
Appleton, 1929. 
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the school affect character growth? They 
carried on an investigation in sixteen cities 
and thirty-one rural communities over a 
period of three years and enjoyed, the 
codperation of 915 teachers and 5,463 par- 
ents. Their results and conclusions are set 
forth in a volume of nearly 500 pages, with 
numerous illustrations, outlines, citations 
of authority, and lists of questions. The 
fields of both elementary and secondary 
school ages are included. More than 2,600 
eases of delinquency are reported, some of 
them at length. From these statements 
the reader can readily infer that a seri- 
ous and comprehensive treatment has been 
attempted. 

Such cross-sectioning of the school pro- 
gram and the related home and community 
activities is undoubtedly of great value at 
the present time. Consideration of the ob- 
jectives of the school in terms of separate 
subjects of study alone is no longer ade- 
quate. All of the possibilities for growth 
in a particular respect should be brought 
together and shown in their relations. This 
these writers have done for character edu- 
cation as they define it. Their presenta- 
tion has the added interest and value of 
investigation and opens the way both to 
further research and practical application. 
It is gratifying to note the absence of 
claims for character development through 
fictitious writing and the arts generally, 
for which there appears to be at present 
no scientific basis. 


METHODS OF COMMUNITY ACTION 


Democracy is more than a state of mind; 
it is also a technique. What this is has 
been made clearer of late by the publica- 
tion of such books as Elliott’s Process of 
Group Thinking, reviewed some months 
ago. As supplementary to this, those who 
have the responsibility of group leadership, 
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particularly that of the community in 
which a school is situated, may well con- 
sult two more recent volumes now avail- 
able.8 That by Mr. Sheffield is made up of 
notes of a course conducted by Professor 
Elliott and stresses, among other interests, 
that of how to participate as a delegate in 
a conference. 

Mr. Lindeman undertakes to show how 
conflicts in the community may be resolved. 
The causes of disagreement must first be 
clearly delimited and an attitude of mind 
favorable to unimpassioned consideration 
of issues developed. Next comes the dis- 
crimination of issues as essential and see- 
ondary. Then it is possible to take steps 
toward adjustment. A number of exam- 
ples are given of how the recommended 
procedures worked out in practice. In- 
deed, the book as a whole is the result of 
an investigation instituted by The Inquiry 
and still in process. The service that it can 
render to all social workers is considerable. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION 


Principals and supervisors, as well as 
superintendents of schools, will be inter- 
ested in the principles of organization and 
administration set forth by Superintendent 
Frank Cody of Detroit in School Ezecu- 
tives Magazine for February. The fact 
that Mr. Cody has proved one of the most 
successful of the school superintendents of 
the country and that he has been the presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintend- 
ence during the past year give added 
weight to his words. 

Mr. Cody believes that the success of the 
superintendent of schools in a large city 
depends chiefly on his ability to work 
through others. He must be able to bring 
about codperation and codrdination. As 
guiding principles he should bear in mind: 


8 Training for Group Experience. By Alfred D. Sheffield. Community Conflict. By E. C. Lindeman. 
The Inquiry, 129 East 52nd Street, New York, 1929. 
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The superintendent should be the sole executive 
officer of the board of education. 

The fundamental policies on which action is to 
be based, including both the objectives and 
the means of their achievement, should be 
clearly formulated and generally understood. 
The supervisory and administrative staff should 
be organized on a functional rather than a 
regional basis. 

The superintendent should delegate duties, with 
attendant authority, to members of his staff. 
Specific provision should be made for good 
coordination of the work of the various staff 
members. 

Provision should be made for improvement 
through giving to staff officers the freedom 
to vary from the accepted procedure under 
certain conditions, through basing decisions 
on evidence, and through appropriate recog- 
nition of contributions. 

The administration should be democratic, con- 
siderate of every personality concerned. 


THE TASK OF LEARNING TO READ 


All students of the psychology of read- 
ing have for a long time ceased to think 
of this activity as a unit. There are many 
kinds of reading and each kind involves 
several different abilities. Professor Book 
of Indiana University still thinks it of 
value, however, to analyze the typical act 
of reading and the three phases, namely, 
“comprehending the author’s meaning; in- 
terpreting the ideas gotten from the printed 
page and evaluating them in the light of 
the reader’s own experience; and making 
use of the facts that we have obtained.’’ 
In order to be able to perform these acts, 
the pupil must learn to recognize the stand- 
ard written and printed symbols of the 
language and to comprehend what they 
mean; to interpret, digest, and evaluate 
the author’s meaning, and to get facts 
from the printed page in such a way that 
they can and will be used in the learner’s 
future study and work. Specific re- 
searches, the author thinks, are needed to 
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show how each of these tasks can best be 
performed. For their part teachers should 
have a care for five considerations: selec- 
tion of proper material; development of 
the intention on the part of the children 
to get the thought; formation of the habit 
of looking for essential ideas by setting up 
problems in advance; encouraging frequent 
pauses for recall of what has been read; 
administering tests to determine the pupils’ 
reading ability, keeping a record of scores 
obtained in both speed and accuracy. 


LISTENING ABILITY 


Everybody knows that listening is an im- 
portant phase of communication, but sel- 
dom is any definite provision made in 
schools for training in this activity. Much 
interest attaches, therefore, to a presenta- 
tion on listening ability by Dr. Paul T. 
Rankin of the Detroit Department of Re- 
search, which appears in the Chicago 
Schools Journal for January. The writer 
shows that communication through verbal 
symbols involves speaking and listening, 
writing and reading. Actual count of time 
spent in these activities shows that in an 
ordinary life forty-two per cent of the time 
is spent in listening as contrasted with 
thirty-two per cent spent in talking, fifteen 
per cent in reading, and eleven per cent in 
writing. In the case of teachers the pro- 
portion of time spent in listening is rela- 
tively still greater. When we turn to the 
courses of study used in such cities as De- 
troit, we find the emphasis overwhelmingly 
upon written expression. Even though 
oral expression occupies thirty per cent of 
the time spent in adult life, it receives only 
ten per cent of school time devoted def- 
initely to the development of language 
ability, while written expression, which oc- 
cupies only nine per cent of time of com- 
munication in life, receives thirty per cent 
of the emphasis in school. The author con- 
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cludes that schools should devote a much 
larger proportion of the time for language 
to development of skill in talking and par- 
ticularly in listening. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR SUPERVISORS OF 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


In the fall of 1928, Professor Norman 
Frost of George Peabody College sent a 
proposed course of study for supervisors 
of country schools to the state department 
of education in each of the forty-eight 
states. In Educational Administration and 
Supervision for January he reports the 
trend of the criticisms received and the 
conclusions which his committee has 
reached with regard to a standard course. 
This covers four years, including 198 
‘‘quarter hours’’ for the Bachelor’s degree. 
In general the required subjects fall in the 
field of English, psychology, education, 
physical education, and health. About 
twelve hours of electives are provided for 
in each of the four years. Definite sugges- 
tions are made as to the amount of em- 
phasis that should be placed upon various 
other studies, such as social science and 
natural science. The investigation discov- 
ered the fact that there is at present no 
agreement among the various states as to 
the training which supervisors of rural 
schools should receive. 


NATIONALISM AND EDUCATION IN ITALY 


So little news comes from Italy to the 
United States that most readers turn ea- 
gerly to any article which promises to set 
forth present conditions. Educational 
Outlook for January contains an excellent 
account of ‘‘Nationalism and Education in 
Italy,’’ by Professor Kandel of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Tracing the 
history of educational reform from 1920, 
when the philosopher, Benedetto, was Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, he explains 
that Fascism is more than a political move- 
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ment, that like Bolshevism it affects every 
aspect of individual, social, political, eco. 
nomic, and cultural life. It is a challenge 
to the modern development of democracy, 
and illustrates the fact that society is more 
than the sum of the individuals that com. 
pose it. This is essentially the Hegelian 
philosophy. 

The reform of education undertaken 
by the Fascisti was entrusted in 1922 to 
Gentile. He found a system defective in 
almost every possible way. In reorganiz- 
ing, he undertook first to provide an ade- 
quate number of elementary schools and 
to establish a system of secondary schools 
for the training of leaders and members 
of the liberal professions. At the same 
time he brought about a change in the 
spirit of the schools. Much freedom is 
given to the individual institution to adapt 
the curriculum, but at the same time the 
symbols of the national life—the crucifix 
and the portraits of the King and of the 
Dictator—are everywhere. The principle 
of administration is hierarchial, beginning 
with the Minister of Public Instruction and 
so extending down to the classroom teacher. 
At the same time it is safe to say that the 
trend in the schools is national rather than 
nationalistic or chauvinistic. 
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